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RINCESS ISABELLE D'ORLEANS, who was 

married on the 4th of November to her cousin, 

4 Prince Jean d'Orléans, second son of Mohseigneur 
le Duc de Chartres, is a beautiful and accom- 

plished young girl, twenty-one years old She is the 

third daughter f the Comtesse de Paris, sister of the 


Queen of Portugal, the Duchesse d’Aoste, and the Duc 
'Orleans, who is the pretender to the throne of France. 





———O 
Prince Jean is the second son of Monseigneur le Duc 
de Chartres, is twenty-four years old, and an officer in the 
Danial 


army He is a brother to the Princess Waldemar 
Denmark 
e 
THE Waldersees will be installed in the Wilhelm 
strasse before many weeks have passed,” is a re 


mark one hears on every side in Germany just now 
For years past the Count Waldersee has been looked upon 
18 the coming man in Germany, and the Countess Wal 
is one of the most brilliant on the Conti 


cersee 8 salon 


nent; while the countess herself, it has been for years 
acknowledged, wields gree’ —4r socially. This lady 
comes from New the duughter of Fy 

,0rk City, ANG Ww waco u the 
late David Lee. On her marriage to Count Waldersee 


Princess de Noer, the morganatic widow of 
Frederick of Schleswig Holstein Sonderburg Au- 
yustenburg, who was nearly related to the Princess Wil- 
Although Prince Frederick only lived six months, 
during that time, by dint of her tact, and her great wealth 
too perhaps, she won for herself a kindly recognition 
from her royal relatives by marriage Prince Bismarck 
looked askance at the Countess, and considered 


ne was tiv 


Prince 


uways 
het dungerous” even before he came to fear her hus- 
und as his son Herbert's rival. He accounted it unto 
her a crime that she was the confidential friend of the 
present Kaiser and the chosen adviser of his wife. Now 
. crisis is at hand in Berlin, for the Prince Hohenlohe 
hold the chancellorship much longer, Count 
Waldersee is again the foremost candidate for the post, 
und the countess is once more the “power behind the 
throne Mrs. Lee with her daughters lived 
in New York in the early sixties, and their residence on 


can rt 


in Germany 











COUNTESS WALDERSEE 


Union Square was the scene of many brilliant entertain- 

ents. American women can certainly be counted as 
wielding a potent influence in European affairs, with 
M Joseph Chamberlain in England, Laly Curzon in 
India, and the Countess Waldersee in Germany 
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RS. LINDO HULL LARNED, of Syracuse, who has 

just become the president of the National Household 
Economic Association, of which Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
of Chicago, is the honorary president, is a club woman 
who makes the club subservient to the home. The Eco- 
nomic Association was organized by Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Mrs. Laura 8. Wilkinson, and 
other distinguished women, together with a committee of 
the World’s Fair congresses. 
The solution of the domestic 
problem and the business of 
housekeeping treated scien- 
tifically, according to the 
ideas that housekeeping is a 
science, house-work a trade, 
and home-making an accom 
plishment, is the object of 
the association. It has or- 
ganized chapters throughout 


the United States and in 
Australia. 
Mrs. Larned is also a 


writer of household litera- 
ture, having some time since 
published a little cook-book 
called ~The Little Epicure. 
She has quite recently been 
elected one of the executive committee of the New Yoik 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 





MRs. LARNED. 


HE monument erected by the Daughters of the Con- 

federacy to the memory of Miss Winnie Davis was 
unveiled in Hollywood Cemetery, at Richmond, Virginia, 
November 9. The memorial is the practical expression of 
love and admiration—not alone of ex-Confederates, from 
all parts of the country, but of many whose sympathies 
were with the North during the civil war—for her who 
was first called “the Daughter of the Confederacy.” 
When, a few months ago, Miss Davis was buried, beside 
the remains of her father, the first and last President of 
the Confederacy, there was a great outpouring of people 
from all over the South to honor the woman herself as 
well as the cause with which her name was so closely 
identified. The day after the burial a movement was 
started by the Richmond Chapter of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy to erect the monument, and without solicita- 
tion of any kind, and solely through voluntary contribu- 
tion, the desired amount was guaranteed in a few weeks 


THE HORSE SHOW 


HE Horse Show was very pretty this year, The 

Garden was never so attractive as this season's 

decorations made it. The judges were never 

handsomer, and it is not known that there was 
any falling off in the quality and performance of the 
horses. We know what sort of flowers bloom in that 
garden. They bloomed in great variety in the boxes; 
there were roses where roses belong, and Mr. Charles 
Bates beaming, as usual, among the peonies. Mr. Bates 
is easily chief among the Horse Show’s ten thousand, 
and to go to the Garden and not see him is to have fair 
grounds to ask to have the cost of entrance made good. 
Mr. Bates wears a velvet collar on his evening coat this 
year. 

To get the most out of the Horse Show, one should 
have a violent interest in some of the horses. To see a 
succession of beautiful horses is pleasant and instructive. 
The tyro who observes good horses long enough, and dis- 
tinguishes which among them are better, ceases after a 
while to be entirely a tyro, and emerges into the much 
prouder condition of a-man-with-an-eye-for-a-horse. But 
it helps very much to have one or two horses in the ring 
in whose success you are especially interested. If you 
do not enter a horse of your own, and if your conscience 
does not permit you to bet on the success of one, attach 
yourself, if you can, to some one who does own a horse 
that is in the competition. In that way you will get 
thrills that otherwise will elude you. In the jumping 
contest on Tuesday evening I stood at the rail with Mac- 
tavish, whose mare was in the competition, and it made 
quite a different thing of it. When the other beasts 
knocked the bars down I was calmly reconciled to it, and 
when Mactavish’s mare’s turn came my heart stood still. 
It was altogether a different experience from just looking 
on and getting instruction avd not particularly caring. 

Another thing that promotes sport is to attach yourself 
to some competent showman who can tell you about the 
people in the boxes as you make the circuit of the Gar- 
den. We all read so much in the newspapers about the 
Quadrilaterals, the Pentagons, the Spheroids, the Wreck- 
Tangles, the Wry-Tangles, and a lot of other prominent 
families, that it is a most natural thing that we should be 
interested to see their representatives in the flesh. To 
gawk at them overmuch is bad manners, of course; but 
to be piloted about by some one competent to indicate 
notable identities as they happen to come in sight, and do 


it unobtrusively, is highly instructive. Our standard so- 


- cia! celebrities, of course, require no explanation, com 





























The monument was unveiled by Jefferson Hayes Davis, 
the eldest grandson of Jefferson Davis, and under the 
auspices of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
delegates from all parts of the country being present. It 
is the work of George Julian Zolnay, and represents a 
seated angel extending a wreath as if about to place it 
on the grave. It is mounted on a hammered granite 
pedestal with a coping in front. The statue is over life 
size, measuring a little more than seven fect, and is at 
once beautiful and artistic. 
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N engagement recently announced is that of Hamlin 

Garland, the well-known Western novelist, and Miss 
Zulime Taft, a sister of Lorado Taft, the Chicago sculp- 
tor. Miss Taft is herself a young-woman of consid- 
erable artistic talent. She studied sculpture with her 
brother, in the same class with Bessie Potter and Enid 
Yandell, and later with Frederick Macmonnies in Paris. 
Her sister is the wife of Charles Francis Browne, land- 
scape-painter, and editor of Brush and Pencil. The Tafts, 
the Brownes, Henry Fuller. Hamlin Garland. and a few 
more literary or artistic folk form a summer colony at 
Oregon, Lilinois. ~ 


mercial or biographical, and when a name is fitted to its 
owner we know the rest. But a gossip who is fully 
abreast of the developments of the times, and can tell 
who all the new lights are and how they came so, is 
vastly entertaining. How they came so is particularly 
interesting, and legitimately valuable for the light it 
throws on the growth of the industries of the country. 
For my part, I confess that when I am taking stock of the 
ten thousand which happens for the time being to be on 
top, I love to know in each case whether the ladder was 
standard oil, or New York lands, or Chicago beef, or Eust- 
ern railroads, or Western railroads, or Bell telephone, or 
gold-mines, or iron, or industrials, or copper. These are 
mere details, but it is details that make the best part of 
the story. 

And after I have taken ove turn around the Garden with 
some one who owns a horse, and another with some one 
who knows the people, I like to take sti!] another with some 
one who knows clothes. It rained that Tuesday night when 
Mactavish’s mare was in the jumping class and I identi- 
fied Mrs. Wreck-Tangle, but there were some very good 
clothes out in spite of weather. There was a particularly 
pleasing dame in a particularly pleasing gown and hat, 
whom I could not but observe as often and as closely as 
respect allowed. The hat was light blue, and gown was 
a sort of drab in color and a sort of velvet in texture, and 
had figures over it, and not much trimming, and it coin- 
cided with that pretty lady (who had light hair and a 
cheerful expression) as though she bad been poured in. 
And yet it allowed ber perfect freedom of motion, So 
that when she stood on the floor of the promenade and 
put her hands up on the edge of a box, which was quite 
as high as her chin, nothing so much as pulled, much less 
fetched loose. That was a gown built by a competent 
hand. To be sure, it had the advantage of adorning a 
shape developed with excellent discernment on a remark- 
ably symmetrical set of bones; but it was a good gown. 

There were other pretty ladies there that evening, and 
many very exemplary ladies; and some that were well 
dressed, and some that were respectably dressed, and some 
that were merely expensively dressed, and that looked so 
like guys that you wondered if they had certificates of 
character. That is the way of it at the Horse Show. 
There is a great variety in the folks and in the clothes, 
and you see gowns that make your dreams pleasant, and 
others that give you the nightmare; and what they cost 
hasn’t much to do with determining whieh class they be- 
long to. 

If under proper guidance I had been duly around the 
Garden and seen the horses and the folks and the clothes, 
1 would like to go, if I could have my wish, with two 
chosen companions. I would choose D’ Ariagnan and John 
Bunyan; D'Artagnan for style and Bunyan for moral re 
flections. Neither of them was there the night 1 went 
The lady in the light blue hat and Mrs. Wreck-Tangle and 
I all came away at half past ten, in the same group, oblivi- 
ous of one another, and untroubled by moral reflections 
or anything else except the rain. 
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Ropert Lovis STEVENSON, in 


his Thanksgiving address, at his own table, at Vailima, in ihe iuct week of his life, 1° 4 


Nort the crisp snow that hides the fallen leaf 
And muffles every plant in fleecy hood; 
But the pale comber crashing on the reef 


And waking a fond echo in the wood. 


No flaky drifts to climb and bar 
No slim stalactites, gleaming swords of ice 
That chill thrill New 


shore 


the door; 
and England; but a 


Crested with palms—the verge of Paradise. 


Not the sharp winds that cleave November 
through, 
Nor sleet, nor slush, nor any frost, nor fire ; 


But softest winds that ever earthward blew, 
And fairest flowers, to satisfy desire; 


And perfume, as of censers swung in space; 
And rain, besteeped in sunshine, like a shower 

Of starbeams glancing thwart the fairest face 
That ever Nature wore in happiest hour. 


And Tusitala at his ample board— 

Seot of the Scots, with love as broad as Earth— 
Unloosening the hasps of his rich hoard, 

Wine of his wit, and sweetmeat of his mirth. 


What though a shadow hovered at his lips— 
Perchance he felt the 
crowned— 
He had alway, from heart to finger-tips, 
A hand for every man the whole world round. 


crown ere he was 


And thanks he gave for all—when most in need— 
Most thanks, may be, for little : 

Who, face to face with death, in very 
Preaches the gospel of meade 


Great is he 
deed 


And thanks we give who knew and loved him 
well; 
Thanks that he loved, and lived a life so fair: 
Thanks we enfold with Rue and Asphodel 
For that dear life that was as sweet as prayer. 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
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ITE most attractive gowns of this season are those 

made of the satin-finished cloths that come in so 

many different shades of color; they are so ex 

quisitely dainty in coloring, have such a perfect 

finish, and drape so well, it is not astonishing that 
every woman feels she must include one or two of them 
in ber winter’s outfit. They are very charming in black, 
ind when relieved with some color can be made quite 
smart enough for afternoon reception wear. The light 
shades are. far more 
what is known as 
dressy, and make very 
superb reception cos 
tumes, opera cloaks, 
and-even ball gowns, 
although as yet New 
Yorkers have not quite 
made up their minds to 
cloth ball gowns. The 
light colors in these 
cloths are perhaps the 
most used of anything 
for reception gowns, 
and when worn with a 
hat to match are very 
striking. There is a 
light shade of blue that 
the French call are du 
ciel that is exceedingly 
beautiful. It is rather 
on the steel blue, but 
with a soft glint over 
it—a silver sheen that 
softens it very much 
An exquisite gown of 
this is made with a 
close-fitting skirt with 
an exaggeratedly long 
train, and with a scal 
loped flounce headed 
with a band of velvet 
of. a shade darker 
Bands of the velvet go 
down the front breadth, 
starting close together 
at the waist, and grad 








ually broadening out 
Re ey, Ee towards the bottom of 
r ' the gown. The west 
the ekirt cut in pointe and trimmed : “ ‘ 
with lace, showing a very full fo» 'S in bolero jacket 


shape, with the yoke 
and vest of the velvet 
covered with white lace, 


of accordion - pleated mMOMfeeline de 
sole. Directoire cogi.y aist with white 


mal fehu 





Lowe canner o1oak of light cloth, made half-fitting in the back 
but tight-fitting in front, open just enough to show the under-skirt 
snd watet of black accordion-pleated mousseline de sole, The coat is 
elaborately trimmed around the edge of the fronts with braid and 
ancy buttons 





Gown or oeay ovotn laid in p'eats. 
black taffeta with heavy colored embroidery 
taffeta. 


Fancy yoke and corselet of 
Fringed tie of blue 
Latge drooping hat of gray felt, trimmed with gray velvet 
poppies. 


and the jacket is held together with straps of the velvet 
fastened with rhipestone buttons. The sleeves are exag 
geratedly long, finished at the wrist in tucked cuffs bound 
with the velvet. The hat worn with this is a soft toque of 
the color of the velvet used on 
the gown, and trimmed with 
chinchilla. 




















OTABLE features of the 

smart broadcloth costumes 
are the muffs and mantles to be 
carried with them. Most of the 
gowns have interlinings of wool 
or chamois, so thatalthough they 
appear to be skin-tight, they are 
really warm enough for any 
weather, except when it is cold 
enough to wear afurcoat. To 
throw over the shoulders in a 
carriage,or for appearance’ sake, 
are the most fascinating little 
capes made of chiffon and fur, 
the chiffon being the color of the 
gown, and the fur of whatever 
color is best in contrast. The 
muff, a most fanciful construc 
tion of chiffon, velvet, and fur, 
looks hardly warm enough to 
be of any service, but it is well 
wadded and lined. A dainty 
light tan gown made of this 
cloth and trimmed with a dark- 
er brown velvet has a cape ex 
tending over the shoulders into 
a point at the back; the front 
has long ends falling to the hem 
of the gown. This is all made 
of accordion-pleated chiffon and 
sable; and the muff, which is flat 
and oblong, bas a band of the 
fur put around the centre, with 
full ruffles of chiffon falling on 
either side. Around the chiffon 
ruffles on the cape is a full ruch- 
ing of chiffon that gives the ne- 
cessary finish. These muffs are 


waved lines. 


CLoru AND Lace Gown, made of pale blue 
cloth and heavy guipure lace. 
over-dress is made in princesse style, and is 
trimmed with narrow velvet ribbon put on in 
A knot of velvet ribbon fastens 
the upper part of the waist. 
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not suitable for anything but the gowns for which they 
are designed. 

For more practical use the fur muffs are made all of 
one kind of fur, are large and round, and are generally 
made in the shaggy furs. They have long boas to match, 
or flat-shaped pieces like stoles, with broader ends than 
the stoles of last year. A charming and most expensive 
set of furs of this description is made of chinchilla, and is 
to be worn with a royal-purple velvet coat that has déep 
cuffs also of the chinchilla, A great many muffs intended 
only for hard wear are of medium size, made of the less 
expensive furs, but all the expensive ones are made on the 
large orders. 


@>. 


A FEATURE of the new gown is, of course, the sleeve, 
that has been going through the same process of evo- 
lution, or rather revolution, on which the skirts are just en- 
tering. There is no question but that fashion has g6ne 
back again to the tight sleeve, and_ now there is just as 
much attention paid to having the sleeve fit closely over 
the upper part of the arm as there is to having a skirt fit ab- 
solutely smoothly over the hips. There are a great many 
people to whom a close-fitting sleeve is not becoming, 
and as yet fashion is kind enough to allow a certain 
amount of trimming—rows of tucks, or soft folds, or even 





A TieutT-FrTTIne Jacket of sable with flaring cuffs, high fluted col- 
lar, and trimmed in front with lace jabot and fur tails. The coat is 
fastened with jewel buttons. 


caps over the very top of the sleeve—but the very smart 
est coats and waists are quite plain. Cuffs have come 
into fashion again, that is, the cuffs of the same material 
as the gown, or of fur or lace. They are turned back 
from the band and are flaring in design, and even when 
the sleeve is cut very long over the hand and in points, 
the points can be turned back to look like flaring cuffs. 
The coats trimmed with fur are much smarter this way 
than they were with the plain sleeves, but on the sleeve 
of any waist that has to be worn under a coat the fashion 
is awkward. 
2a. 


ERY long trained skirts are demanded for house wear 

‘Tea gowns, ball gowns, and all gowns to be worn for 
formal occasions and strictly for the house are always 
more graceful when they are made long. The present 
idea of the dressmakers seems to be to make these skirts 
—and the same idea is carried out in some of the street 
gowns—with a silk drop skirt that only just touches, but 
is finished with two or three accordion-pleated ruffles. 
The unlined skirt itself has a facing sewed in with the 
tiniest of stitches, that must not be al- 
lowed to show; the facing is deep enough 
to make the skirt hang well. The idea 
is that when the long skirt is lifted there 
is only to be seen the silk under-skirt, 
with all its frou-fron of ruffles. For a 
light gown the ruffle should be edged 
with lace; the effect is very dainty and 
attractive. There is no question but 
that silk under-skirts must be fitted with 
just as much accuracy as the over-skirt, 
and the petticoat to be worn underneath 
must not have a wrinkle or fold; if it 
has, it will surely show through the cloth 
skirt, for, although the cloth is closely 
woven, it is of such light weight and is 
so soft that it is not possible to do with 
it as with the heavier fabrics. 


The cloth 














OUSEKEEPING in many places has its interest, 
but Paris is one of the spots in the world in 
which it has a certain picturesque charm all its 
own. ‘Poulet réti is so much nicer than roast 
chicken,” du Maurier said; and on that same 

principle all the commonplace things of every-day exist 
ence become something new and quite different when they 
are translated into French. 

House -agents and janitors and such people at first 
thought seem invested with unknown terrors in a strange 
tongue. But in France your house-agent is English or 
American. He provides you with a list of all available 
private hétels or apartments within a certain price, and 
once your decision is made, launches you on your new 
career, if you wish, by attending to the details of signing 
your lease. 

Before going through with this last ceremony, if you 
are wise you will go to the “old inhabitant,” or to your 
lawyer, and find out exactly to what this paper is binding 
you. One American woman took for a certain term of 
years a charming little hdtel (as a private house is called), 
lighted on one side by windows looking on a garden. 
After living there tranquilly for five seasons she was sud- 
denly visited by a man of law, who told her that her term 
of ‘‘enjoyment of the garden,” to use the legal phrase, 
had expired, and that her windows must be walled up. 
Petitions, bribes, and threats were of no avail. The win- 
dows were walled up, and she built a complicated glass 
arrangement overhead, which was her only means of get- 
ting light on that side of the house. It is not amusing to 
discover that you have bound yourself never to keep a dog 
in your apartment, just after you have installed yourse:t 
there with your pet poodle. Neither is it pleasant to 
learn that you have engaged yourself to live ‘* bourgeoise- 
ment,” when you bave come to Paris to make a business 
of taking girls into your family to learn French, as I 
have known happen to several American women. This 
involves much coming and going, and coming and going 
in Europe means police surveillance, and untold annoy- 
ances with your proprietor unless he has consented to it 
beforehand. 

2a. 


LL these things happen to Americans by reason of the 

sweet and childlike enterprise with which they often 
rush headlong into any and every thing that strikes their 
fancy, without stopping to consider what it involves 
Nowhere do wheels run more smoothly, so far as domestic 
life goes, than in France, once they are started in the 
right grooves. You can live and die here without ever 
hearing of police—unless you need them—provided you 
are what is called en régle with, will not say the laws 
of the country, but its customs, and all that is necessary 
for this is to read carefully anything which you sign. 

A furnished apartment in Paris can be had by the 
month, and the custom is to’ give the concierge twenty- 
five francs a month at least above tlie rent. Unfurnished 
apartments you take for three, six, or nine years. But 
you can often get a sub-lease, and I know several Ameri- 
can families who have taken flats in this way for the ex 
position year, and have put in all the piéces de résistance, 
in the way of furniture, with things rented from the 
Faubourg St.- Antoine, of great houses that make a 
specialty of such arrangements. They have begun to 
**junk,” and fill up the corners, and more than the cor- 
ners, with quaint bits picked up in quainter nooks in the 
old quarters, and they have the comfort of home without 
the embarrassment of too many worldly goods to dispose 
of on their return after the great fair is over. 

Another family has taken an apartment that is furnished 
throughout, but they have arranged to have everything 
pertaining to the cuisine attended to from outside. There 
are three in the family—a father and two daughters. Their 





























THE OLD “MARCHANDE DES QUATRE SAISONS.” 
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personal servants include a man-servant who both serves 
at table and valets the father, a.femme de chambre, and a 
seamstress. At a given hour before the two principal 
meals, arrive every day a great white-robed cook, and a 
little white-robed marmiton, or cook's assistant, this last 
carrying a long basket on his head. The two prepare the 
lunch or dinner for the entire household, wash and pack 
up the dishes they have used, and disappear as quietly as 
they came. This costs the, family $10 a day, which in- 
cludes, as you see, three lunches and dinners for the 
“masters” and as many for-the servants, It is an easy 
way of taking existence, but it lacks charm. 


>. 


EAL housekeeping in Paris, suclas it is known by the 

people of the country, and not in the makeshifts for 
foreigners, which always remind you a little of a doll’s 
house for children, is at once much simpler and more 
complicated than you can imagine: What work is there 
to do in a house where there 
is_no washing nor iron- 
ing, nor baking, either of 
« bread or cake or pies, and 
where there is no breakfast 
to get, and where, when 
company comes unexpect- 
edly, you have only to run 
round the corner to find 
some such thing as a de- 
licious fow] all roasted and 
ready for eating,and where 
your concierge will mend 
your stove, wait on table, 
run your errands, polish 
your floors, and do the 
thousand and one other 
odd jobs that are always 
the bane of a housekeeper's 
existence ? 

One of the chief things 
you will have to battle with 
in your French household 
is the principle of caste, 
and the next is the sou in 
the franc. Your cook does 
your marketing, and for 
4. every franc she spends she 
géts one sou. Human na- 
ture being-what it is, it is 
quite unnecessary to add 
that the good cook loves 
to go only where she will 
spend many francs, and 
her sous will be proportionaté. I have never heard of 
but one woman in Paris who did her own marketing, and 
she was a penurious but wealthy person, who put on a 
long ulster and carried 
things home under it 
herself. One day, just 
as she passed a courtly 
Frenchman of the old 
school, a leg of mutton 
dropped and rolled over 
on the sidewalk. He 
picked it up and hand- 
edittoher. ‘‘ Madame, 
here is your fan,” was 
all he said. 

. 

HE fact is that ev- 

erything in France 
is so nicely adjusted 
and organized that you 
cannot do many things, 
just because you cannot 
do them, and your cook 
will not do them, for no 
more sufficient reason. 
A fine cook will not live 
in a family -that does 
not keep up a certain 
train de maison, and 
spend. just so much 
money. She has not 
the serene sense of dig- 
nity of servants in an 
English household, in 
which half do nothing 
but wait on the other half; but her idea of what is due to 
herself obliges her to live where they give ceremonious 
dinners, so that she keeps up the high standard of her 
art. 

You can get an excellent cook for from 75 to 100 francs 
amonth. Your house-maid you will pay from 50 to 60 
francs. The house- maid expects the sou in the franc 
on the wash bills and on certain other things—such as the 
bill for. cleaning, for instance. For that particularly 
French institution, the bonne a tout faére, you pay 50 francs 
a month; unless wine is included in her wages, which in- 
creases them 10 francs more. The law entitles a servant 
to so many litres of wine, so much coffee, so much meat, 
and so many vegetables a day. She generally expects 
wine and washing extra, 15 frances for the two. 

For this sum, if you are a small family, she will do 
your cooking and your cleaning and your boots and ‘‘les 
petits savonnages,” as she calls laundering your fine hund- 
kerchiefs and stockings; and she will mend your linen 
and put a new braid on your skirt, and I know of one 
dainty little literary woman whose frocks she entirely 
makes. 





























THE BREAD-VENDER. 





























THE POSTMAN. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN PARIS 
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yo simpler your life in Paris is, the more it is full of 
charm. Your dainty little breakfasts and dinners, 
like Charles Lamb's books, are not alone break fists and 
dinners, they are triumphs. I love to pass tle old *‘ mar 





























THE BASKET-MERCHANT. 


chande des quatre saisons,” with her great charrette piled 
high at al] seasons of the year with lovely green things, 
and pick up a little bunch of radishés, which always seem 
something other than radishes when she has picked them 
out daintily, and added a bunch of leaves and the *‘ Voila, 
ma fillette!” with which she invariably addresses me. .The 
“ basket-merchant ” is another one of my delights, and 
the ‘‘ merchant of brooms,” and the salesman of mussels, 
and the seller of goats’ milk, with his béret and his goats, 
to whom he pipes with an old cry that has lived in the 
streets of Paris ever since the days when Henry of Na- 
varre brought it from the Béarnaise Mountains. Our lit- 
tle balcony looks over a fashionable quarter, and it is odd 
to think that these same venders have walked these streets 
in this same picturesque fashion ever since long before 
the days when Manon Lescaut took refuge in this very 
corner. 

When we go to the pftisserie to order our favorite little 
cakes for dessert, they have a quaint, old-fashioned name, 
** fountains of love,” and the little marmiton who de- 
livers them is like a figure from ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
The Normandy sole with which we give elegance to our 
dinner has come from the femous house in the Passage 
des Princes that brought the receipt back from an old inn 
in the country over a half-century ago. The pfté has 
come from Nancy; and this is not an epicurean feast, but 
a simple meal, brought rigidly Within the rules of ordinary 
domestic economy. . 

Delightful, picturesque living is a matter of course in 
this old French capital, where in the very Faubourg St 
Germain the sentiment is “ simplicity is charm.” 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 


THANKSGIVING 


BY MARGARKET SANGSTER 
WE have so much to thank Thee for, 
Lord of the vintage and the sheaf, 
Of garden flower and forest leaf, 


Our praises climb to more and mor 


For never were our barns: so pressed 
With golden weight of fragrant grain, 
And fruits that came in perfamed train, 

Pill Nature bade the fair land_ rest, 


Our ships that furréw every sea 
Fare onward with the great world’s bread; 
The peoples from our granaries fed 

Send up their meed of thanks to thee. 


Lord of the wave, and of the shore, 
Lord of the winds that wander wide, 
Lord of the planets and the tide, 

We praise and bless Thee more and more. 


And most of all for household mirth, 
For mother’s smile and lisp of child, 
For love by no false lure beguiled, 

We praise Thee, Lord of home and hearth. 
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VENING waists are not trimmed as much as they 
t year, and are so simple in design as to be 
ery misleading to home dressmakers who tltink 

ta simple effect is easily attained. The waists 
ire not made with one inch of unnecessary mate 
most successful are those, especially in thin 
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finished for one of the débutantes is of gold-spangled 
net, the spangles very small and close together. This is 
draped over white satin, and is trimmed across and 
around the shoulders with bands of sable fur. On the 
front of the waist, or rather on the left shoulder, are 
large sprays of white daisies tied with white and yel- 


rial, that are low ribbon, and the ends of the ribbon are finished with 
raped over the lin gold fringe. Another gown for the same débutante is of 
The lining white lace, with the lace put on perfectly plain over a very 
must be first fitted rich quality of white satin. In the front of the waist the 
xactly to the fig lace is so arranged as to look like a bertha with long 
e with low darts points directly in front. This gown is finished on the 
‘ t the bust shoulder with sprays of the faintest pink roses tied with 
hall be in its right white gauze ribbon and fringed ends, and is the daintiest 
position: then the possible construction 
materia of the 2a... 
own must € 
draped on the A KIMONO wrapper treated as kimonos are now would 
fitted lining be a revelation to the Japanese, who first invented the 
The only seams custom, but a more comfortable bed-room wrapper can 
" e the side scarcely be devised. The Persian figured silk lined with 
wd if a thin albatross cloth, and faced with the bands of silk in some 
material is used plain colors, has rather superseded the simpler gowns of 
ther uld be no light wool and flannel, but both in their turn are to be ousted 
da The back by the quilted silk wrappers, that are now sold at prices 
' fit plainly that make them popular for everybody. These are all 
nd «obe finished made in very good shapes and of fairly good material, 
1 the oul have a yoke and a Watteau pleat in the back, some attempt 
ders with a. fl at fit at the sides, with straight fronts, and are fastened 
trimmin If lace with cord and buttons. The lining is in different color 
ised, it must be from the outside, but always of some color that is in good 
put on 80 that the 
t ts come il the 
top of the waist 
ind this will be suf 
Hele trimming 
On the front of the 
waist the softer ef 
fect is better If 
flowers are used 
ey must n 
the left shoulder 
n 1 ! with 
aot t ribbon 
the end f which 
must be finished Dagk sep rm Guws made up “ver 
N . fringe f white waist and noder-skirt, and trim- 
either Silk or jet or n with bands of \ace insertion Lace 
steel A ¥ t waist and flounces immed with narrow 
ractive row st ck vet ribbor 
+ \ 
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Sacr-oreen cuxvior Gown trimmed with machine stitching. Col- 
lar and yoke in one piece ; yoke stitched down and edged with a black 
velvet cord. The collar is cut out to show tie of heliotrupe velvet 
and knotted below the yoke. Deep cuffs and straps up the sleeves In 
one piece. The skirt fits over the waist, and is stitched around the 
top to look like a belt. A little lower down is a stitched band in yoke 
effect. Plain band headed by velvet cord around the bottom of skirt. 
Black velvet buttons. Redfern model. 


on the same lines as the capes and cloaks of velvet or sat 
in, and are trimmed with fur. Coats and cloaks are long, 
and have a deep lace ruffle falling over an inner ruffle 








Biack MOVSeFLINE De sole GOWN Made Over white taffeta, jetted and trimmed with 


t band 


vis. Bolero of the mousseline over a full vest of plain moussell 
nd choux of black velvet. Deep corselet of black velvet. 
‘ Paqnin model 


bands 


Collar and yoke of 





Heavy wurre ace Gown with yoke, collar, and belt of red velvet. 
The waist draped in soft folds, and fastened at the left side with a 
knot of velvet ribbon. 


contrast, and a very surprising number of 
shades there are to from. Besides 
these wrappers, there are a great many dainty 
négligés in light silks covered with lace; these 
would be too cool were it not for the very 
comfortable lining of albatross cloth, at once 
light and warm. For bed-room wear, the 
eiderdown wrappers bound with ribbon and 
finished around the waist with cord and tassel 
are far smarter than wrappers that have cost 
twice the amount. 


choose 


L* E jackets to be worn with cloth skirts, 
lace waists with cloth sleeves, and lace 
capes and cloaks are among the latest devices 
on which money can be spent in providing 
an up-to-date trousseau. This combining of 
lace with cloth is very effective, and adds 
much to the beauty of the broadcloth gowns 
made of colored cloths. It is rather too sharp 
a contrast to put white lace with black cloth, 
and the black lace, no matter how heavy it is, 
has not at all the same look. But a smart little 
waist to wear with a black cloth gown that is 
lined with yellow is made of yellow crépe de 
Chine trimmed with three rows in the front 
and the back of black Chantilly lace, caught 
together, each band of the lace, with black silk 
cord fastened with tiny black buttons. The 
white lace is generally put on so as to look 
like a lace jacket; the lace used for this is the 
all-over lace, and the trimming is only bows 
of velvet down the front fastened with rhine- 
stone buckles. The lace capes and cloaks are 
quite the most expensive articles of dress 
we have had for some time. They are made 


ne, fastened by 


of silk or satin. 
and a lace bow at the throat. 
Sometimes black and white 
laces are used together in a 
bow, but the entire garment 
is generally made of white 
lace. As yet there have been 
no lace cloaks, but they un- 
doubtedly will be seen so 
soon as the opera season be- 
gins, for both dressmakers 
and private individuals are 
holding back their best trea- 
sures until after the social 
sexnson opens. 
en. 

|* spite of coats and skirts, 

an entire cloth costume re- 
mains a necessity in every 
wardrobe. There are so 
many bewitching little short 
jackets that can be worn with 
any gown that it is very hard 
to resist buying them. They 
are almost without exception 
in the Eton shape at the back, 
but with long tabs in front, 
are made of different colors 
in cloth, two shades of gray, 
the lighter shade being used 
in the revers, collar,and cuffs. 
In blue they have facings of 
darker blue velvet, and an 
outline of black satin making 
the revers still larger. Then 
there are the short velvet 
coats, of which mention has 
been made before, and a few 
—as yet only a very few—of 
black cloth, entirely covered 
with small steel beads, and 
made with black satin revers 
heavily embroidered in steel 
and jet. 





There is always a high flaring collar 
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Frock or FIGurEDy 
pecarse, Gored skirt trimmed 
with band ofinsertion. Pleated 
waist trimmed with hand of the 
material outlined with lace in- 
sertion. 
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“JOLIE”"—FRENCH BULL-DOG 
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* MOUFFLOU,.”"—FRENCH POODLE. 





“ MIGHTY.”"—BOSTON TERRIER 





























* BOULOT."—FRENCH BULL-DOG 
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“DANBURY.”—FIRST PRIZE FOX-TERRIER. 


MRS. WALTER STANTON 
President Pet-Dog Club. 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL SHOW OF THE 





POMERANIANS. 


AMERICAN PET-DOG CLUB AT THE METROPOLIT 





MALTESE TERRIERS. 


























“JAPPO."—JAPANESE SPANIEL. 


AN OPERA HOUSE.—{Ser Pack 1016.) 
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A GLEAM IN THE DARKNESS 


SCRNE 1 amall room in @ humble house Sacing the sea 
i door and window C. look out on the shore. A pathway 
« past the house, between it and the sea, another door 

R. front The furniture ia common, but clean, and all 
ia neat A fireplace R.; on the Sire a kettle ; on mantel- 
helf, some books, A dresser L., on which are plates, ete. 
1 sali table laid for breakfast, and one chair, C.; another 
s near the dresser; a third near fireplace, on which Mrs 
Morton ts seated R., her hands on her knees, staring at the 
fire She starts at a far-off cry, and goes to te window, 
pulling back the curtain. ‘* Mackerel—fresh mackerel!” 


is heard dying away in the distance She sita down with 
a sigh 

Vie. Morton. I can’t stand this much longer.... I shall 
go mad if I have not some one to speak to—some one to 
my heart to! No—not that I can open. my 
to nom But to be alone always without a 
human being to exchange ‘‘Good-day” with! It is 
nearly since I came here—since I spoke to a soul, 
except the milkwoman and the baker's boy! It can 
not ge My own thoughts—only my own thoughts 
for company Oh! How 

long can I endure it? (Shud 


open 
I 


heart 


‘ week 


BY HAMILTON AIDE 


Fitz. (hesitating). IVs awfully good of you, I'm sure 


Ts } ae 

Mrs. M. Do come!....It will be kind to me if you will 
....1 am so lonely here. ...you can’t think how lonely I 
am! 


Fitz. (laughs). Oh, if you put it that way, of course I 
can’t refuse, (Haters.) What a jolly little house you have! 
| Looks round ] 

Mrs, M.. Jolly?....Lam glad you think it ‘‘ jolly”... 
To me it seems—no matier!....Take off your cap, and sit 
down there while I make tea. (She bustles about, putting 
tea into the pot, while he lays down his cap, towel, and news- 
paper on the dresser L., then draws a chair near breakfast 
table and sits.) There is some cold roast beef... .the re- 
mains of my dinner last night. I hope you can eat that? 

Fitz. Rather! There’s nothing I like better. 

Mrs. M. And there is a loaf hot from the oven, and 
fresh butter. I haven't anything else; for, you see, being 
all alone, I only get for myself just what is necessary... . 
But if you are hungry you won't mind my not having any 
delicacies—wil! you? 


Fite. Harry Fitzherbert—and I belong to H.M.S. Vam- 

ire. 

Mrs. M. Al! (A pause.) ‘‘H. M. 8. Vampire”... . How 
grand! You are proud of being an officer, ain't you? 
And you say you have just returned from a long cruise? 

fitz. Yes....from South America. Ain’t it just jolly 
hot out there—at Rio! 

Mrs. M. (trying to show interest). Indeed! What a trav- 
eller you have been! So at Rio it was very hot?....but 
beautiful, I suppose—trees, and flowers, aud waterfalls 
....and things? 

Fitz. I didn't see any waterfalls, but there are rivers, 
and a beastly lot of sharks, and centipedes, and poisonous 
things. 

Mrs. M. Oh, I shouldn't like that!.... (She rises to fetch 
the kettle from the fire.) The kettle boils.... Now then 
to make your tea. 

Fitz. (starting up). Oli! I say, let me carry that for you, 
Mrs. — By-the-bye, you know my name—but I don’t 
know yours 

Mrs. M. (startled). Mine?.... Oh.... I’m called Morton. 
Fitz. I see you have hurt 
your hand. ... Do let me carry 
the kettle. 





ders. and atretchea up her hand 
, wok from the shelf; 
it. and tries to read.) 
I cannot! God help 
me! I read. His 
dreadful between 
me and the lines. (Shuts the 
hook.) It haunts me I see 
him as he sat there, stark and 
cold, with wide - open 
eyes staring at me! . And 
yet would I have him 
back? No! no! I thinkof his 
cruelty to my boy—my dar 
ling! laid in his little grave— 
and my heart is bardened—I 
would not undo the past, if I 
could—I am only thankful to 
be free—thankful to know I 
can never hear his hated voice 
nor feel him near me 
never suffer again as I 
have done The door of the 
horrible past is closed forever! 
(Rises, and the stage ) 
But this solitude! Can I stand 
it much longer? Oh! for a 
beggar any one, who would 
it there opposite, and talk to 
me! But no one passes this 
house The path leads no 
where. (Sighs.) That is why 
I chose it. Solitude is com 
parative safety. But solitude 
bas driven poor souls mad 
they say!.... Shall I go mad? 
. | was not mad, when— 
( Breaks off. A pause.) No! 
Sut now—to be alone always! 
always! . (The ery of ** Mac 
kerel” ds heard again, far off. 
She runs to the door and opens 
it. The cry dies away again.) 
She is not coming here . 
She is gone back to happy 
streets, where there are chil 
dren .children, with fathers, 
mothers, homes!... And I 
have no child .no home, not 
a human belie on earth to 


eachin i 


caunot 


face come 


those 


again 
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Mrs. M. No—no—I can car 
ry it.... Sit down. (Makes 
the tea, while he sita down 


again.) The tea will be drawn 
now in two minutes... .help 
yourself. There is the bread, 
and butter, and beef before 
you. (She drops into a chair 
opposite him, her head resting 
on the searred hand, her eyes 
fixed abstracted on him.) I wish 
you were always here to share 
my breakfast! 

Fitz. That's awfully good of 
you! Iam sure I wish I was, 
( Looking at her hand. afte r 
helping himself.).... I say! 
That was an awfully bad burn 
of yours. Does it hurt still? 

Mrs. M. (withdrawing her 
hand quickly). No.... That 
wound hurts no longer. But 
there are injuries which leave 
scars that remain forever.... 
I hope you will never have 
any such. 

Fitz. (laughing) 1? Oh, I’ve 
been knocked about a good 
bit at football and sky -lark 
ing, one way and another, but 
I'm none the worse (with his 
mouth full). I say.... Ain't 
you going to have any break- 
fast — yourself ?... can’t 
eat, you know, if you don't. 

Mrs. M. (without moving, or 
taking her eyes from him). Oh 
yes, you can.... I shall have 
plenty of time to eat when 
you are gone.... I have not 
had much appetite of late. ... 
It does me good to watch you. 

Fite. Oh! If that’s it (laugh- 
ing), 1 am willing to oblige 
you. Crickey!.... How good 
this beef is!.... Do you give 
breakfast to every fellow who 
comes along here? 

Mrs. M. No fellow does come 








for! (With a wild out 
burst.) O God! Why did you “] 
let my boy be taken from 
me? (Soba, then leans her head 
against the door 
A fter a pause, looking up.) How beautiful the morn 
ing is! And how it hurtsme! There was a storm last night, 
but the sky and the sea have forgotten it. They are both 
is calm as if they had never been weg’ It is only 
men and women who cannot forget.... The fishing-boats 
reall out. Oh! If I could only be on one of those boats, 
drifting out to sea forever! 

Some one is heard approaching, whistling a lively air. She 
is aroused and stands erect; Her movements show in- 
creased excitement aa the steps draw near, Harry. Fitz- 
herbert, in a midshipman’s uniform, is seen outside the 

In one hand ave a newspaper and a towel, The 
other, which was in his pocket, he raises to hia cap. 
Fiteherbert. 1 beg your pardon, ma’am. Will you tell 

me where this path leads? 
Vrs. M. It leads nowhere 

Broadquay—but it is a long way round. 

come in and rest? 

Fite. (emilea), Oh, thanks awfully, but I'm not tired. I 
have just had a dip, and am taking a stroll 


care 


upon her arin 


post 


door 


Only you can get by it to 
Will you not 


i You ave a midshipman? And your ship is in 
the harbor? 
Fits. Yes. My ship is in the harbor 


Mre. M. (hesitating), Uf you have been bathing, you 
must he hungry? 

Fite. Well, | am pretty peckish. 

Mrs. M. 1 am just going to break fast. 
have breakfast with me—woun't you? 


Come in and 


SHALL GO MAD IF 


Fitz. I should think not, indeed! After a long cruise 
English roast beef seems the greatest delicacy one can 
have.... Have you lived here always? 

Mra. M. No. I have been here only a week. 

Fitz. 1 suppose your husband is a sailor, and on a 
voyage? That is why you are so lonely? 

Ve M. (shakes her head; then in a low voice). lam a 
widow. 

Fitz, A widow? Fancy that! Well, I should say you 
won't remain a widow long (smiles), for I see you are al- 
os out of mourning. 

rs 


. M. Yes....lam....out of mourning! 
Fite. iy! kids? 
Mrs. M. My kid—my one ewe-lamb—was killed. 


Fitz. (with feeling). Ou! I'm so sorry—I wouldn't have 
asked if I had known. 

Mrs. M. Never mind,.my boy.... 
ther? 

Fitz. Yes, and a father too. He is Master of the Brent- 
moor Hounds, and a clipping rider. He is a real good 
sort, the governor is. 

Mrs. M. (repeating slowly). ‘‘ A real good sort”... . You 
may be thankful. All fathers are not so.... And your 
mother—is she also a real good sort? 

Fitz, Oh! rather! 1 heard dad once say that if it 
hadn't been for mother, he'd have gone to the devil! 

Mrs. M. Wives cannot always drag their husbands 
from the devil!.... What is your name? 


Have you a mo- 


I HAVE NOT SOME ONE TO SPEAK TO.” 


along here. [She rises 

Fitz. You don’t mean that? 

I am sure if they knew 

you were here they would 
come fast enough! 

{[Mrs. Morton has changed her seat to one next Fitz- 

herbert; facing the audience, and pours out the tea. 
She hands him a cup. 
Mrs. M. Oh no. At all events, you mustn't tell them. 
That would spoil it all. It is because you are a boy, just 
such a one as mine might bave been, only a Jittle older, 
that I love to see you here—and I wish you were never 
going away. 

Fitz. Do you really? 
Morton! I'd willing! 
Mrs. M. (smiling). 

without you? 

Fitz. Oh, I suppose it would get along—somehow. 
when I am an admiral, I shall ¢ uit the service and live 
at home. How mother would like you, Mrs. Morton! 
You are just the sort of woman she likes. 

Mrs. M. (shaking her head), Oh no, my boy... .your mo- 
ther would not like me.... But don’t talk about me.... 
Eat your breakfast.... Won't you have some more beef? 

Fite. Welll.... If you'll take some.... Now do.... 
(Looking fizedly at her.) I say... .you are pale... . I should 
say you wanted feeding up.... But you are so jolly fair. 
..+» After all the yellow and brown women I’ve been 
seeing out there, it's a pleasure to look at a fair woman. 

Mrs. M. (smiles). So you never fell in love, then... . with 
any of those dark beauties out there? 

itz. Fellinlove? No, indeed—with women who look- 
ed as if they could murder one! 


How awfully nice you are, Mrs. 
stay here forever. 
fow would H. M.’s navy get on 


But 











“BE SURE OF 


Mrs. M. (aa though abstracted, after a pause). Fair wo 
men have sometimes destroyed—you know—in self-de- 
fence....only....in self-defence 

Fitz. And quite right, too—in self-defence ! 

Mrs. M. You are young—very young and innocent 
Take care you are not deceived in women, Harry. 

Fitz. ( piqued). Oh, come, I'm not so innocent as all 
that! A chap who has seen anything of the world can't 
be....unless he is a regular greenhorn!....(Gallantly.) 
No one could be deceived about you. You are just my 
sort. I should like, by-and-by, to marry a woman like 
you....yes! “Pon my soul, just like you! 

Mrs. M. Don't say that. ...no—no—don’t say that 

Fite. But I do say it—and I mean it. (Lays down knife 
and fork and stares at her.).... Do you know you are aw 
fully fetching? 

Mrs. M. Nonsense!....1 am an old woman. 

Fite. I always like women older than myself 

Mra. M. (rises and goes behind his chair). Love and I 
parted years ago, my boy. I seem to myself to be so old 
—oh, so old! and love so far away—quite beyond recall. 
You had better not think about me, Harry—or, if you do, 
think of me as—as of a second mother. 

[She lays her hands upon his shoulders 

Fitz. (looking up at her, as he leans back and takes her 
hands). A mother? That's gammon! I am eighteen. 

Mrs. M. And I am thirty-four. You see, 1 might be 
your mother, Harry. But it is lucky for you I am nvt.... 
You have a mother who is “a real good sort,” and... .if 
you knew my story, I am afraid you would not think me 
that. You would pity me, because I have suffered much, 
but....you would be glad I was not your mother. | 
would not harm you for the world. Like her, I would 
shield you from evil and from danger, if I could. (She 
mover away His eyes follow her aa if Fascinated She 
turns, and sees him. Sie smiles sadly.) Finish your break- 
fast.... Don't trouble your head about me 

Fitz. I can't help it. ...1 never knew a woman like you. 

Mrs. M. 1 am a very ordinary one—except for my trials. 
They were not ordinary, God knows! But don’t think 
about me—Harry Go on with your breakfast, 

Fitz. It is very unkind of you not to come and eat with 
me. (Here it is evident that hunger overcomes his sentiment, 
and he falls to again upon the beef. She moves towards the 
dresser ; her eyes catch sight of the newspaper. She makes 
one quick step forward ; then stops. her eyes still riveted on 
the paper, After a pause, in which her face shows the strug- 
gle within, while Fitzierbert goes on eating steadily, she 
takes up the paper, and drops into the chair near the dresser. 
He hears the rustle of the paper, and speaks without turning 
round.) You won't find much news in the Morning Mail. 
** Wilder” has been scratched for the ‘* Leger,” That’s all 
.... (A pause.) Oh yes—by-the-bve—there is more about 
that poisoning case at Fulham—don’t you know? The 
man who was found dead in his chair 

Mrs. M. (faintly). Yes.... Have they discovered 
anything? [ Drops paper. 

Fitz. Not much; but there’s no doubt the wife did it; 
they are on her track. I am afraid they'll grab her 

Mrs. M. (a pause). If you think her guilty. ...why are 
you afraid? 

Fitz. Because her husband was a brute—it says so there 
It is so awfully exciting, I think. Don’t you like a good 
poisoning case?.... (Turns and sees the paper on the 
(ground.) Ain't you interested in it? 

Mrs. M.( faintly). Yes....but....my eyes are weak.... 

[Fitzherbert takes up paper. 

Fitz. Let me read you whatit says. (Reads.) ‘* The Ful- 
ham Road Mystery.—Siuce the post-mortem examination 
on Mr. Wellwood's body, which left no doubt that his 
death was due to arsenic, evidence has come to light to 
throw further suspicion on the unfortunate man’s wife. 
It will be remembered that she disappeared before the 
discovery of the body on the 5th instant. The servants 
were discharged by her on the morning of the 3d, receiv- 
ing a full month’s wages. . Neither of them saw the de- 
ceased after the evening of the 2d, when one of them took 
up coffee to the room where the body was found. Mrs. 
Wellwood stated that the house was to be shut up for 
, Some months, as she and her hushand were going into the 
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country; therefore they had no further need of servants. 
Suspicion having been aroused in the minds of the neigh- 
bors, owing to the deceased’s brutal behavior to his wife, 
that he had made away with her, the police were com- 
municated with on the evening of the 5th, and the house 
was broken open. Mr. Wellwood’s body was discovered, 
as has been already stated, in an arm-chair, with two 
coffee-cups on the table beside him. Some tobacco was 
found spilt upon the floor beside his chair. Nothing else 
had been disturbed; nothing appears to have been taken 
from the house except Mrs. Wellwood’s clothes. She 
left the house, it has now been discovered, on the morning 
of the 3d, taking with her two boxes. The cabman who 
drove her to St. Pancras station has been found. There 
is little doubt that she will be traced now ere many days 
are past. She is described as a fair woman, of very pre- 
possessing manners, who looks about thirty, and was last 
seefi wearing a dark brown dress. She bears the scar of 
a wound upon her mght hand, caused by her husband 
having thrown some boiling water at her. Wellwood's 
brutality was the common talk of the neighborhood. 
He is said to have caused the death of their only child 
last year. Up to that time the wife bore her husband's 
ill usage in silence. After that she was heard more than 
once to say that their life.could not go on as it was— 
either he or she must die. This, and ‘the fact of her es- 
cape, tell heavily against her. If innpcent, it is hardly 
possible to conceive that she would have left the body as 
she did and fled, without communicatipg the fact of her 
husband’s death to any one. On the ‘other hand, the 
chemist has come forward who sold the arsenic on the 
morning of the 2d to Wellwood himself, in twelve sepa- 
rate packets, from a prescription, which stated the number 
of grains that were to be in each packet. Apparently the 
whole had been imbibed in one draught of coffee, the 
empty cup standing beside him. . The hypothesis of 
suicide would therefore be natural were there anything 
in the men’s character or in the surrounding facts to give 
it plausibility. Unfortunately this is not the case. Well- 
wood was well off, and miserly. He had a violent temper 
and was of dissolute habits, but was not subject to the 
fits of depression which often follow riotous living. Mrs. 
Wellwood herself led a very retired life. She received 
few visits, and her moral conduct is believed 
to have been beyond reproach.” (Lays down 
the paper.) Poor soul! I suppose there is 
no doubt she did it Perhaps she was 
out of her mind. 

Mrs. M. (after a pause, she speaks slowly). 
Is there no other possible explanation 
do you think, that may lessen her guilt? 

Fitz. I can’t say I see any. ... I wish I 
did. 

Mrs. M. It does not appear that Wellwood 
was ill. (A pause.) What did he buy this 
poison for? 

Fitz. (after a moment). I see... 
he bought it to kill her? 

Mrs. M. That is my idea. 
to get rid of her. 


. You think 


... He wanted 
... He wanted to marry 
another woman. She knewit. She watch- 
ed him. That night, after dinner, when the 
coffee was brought, he may have told her to 
fetch a canister of tobacco from his room 
....his pipe was empty. She saw him.... 
I mean she may have seen him... .through 
the open door, take the twelve powders from 
his pocket, and empty them all into her cup, 
and then—shall we say the devil entered 
into her soul? or was it only the instinct of 
self-preservation?.... No! I think it was the 
image of her dead child that arose and told 
her to rid the world of a monster.... She 
upset the canister just at the back of the 
chair, and, while be cursed her and stooped 
to pick up the tobacco, she changed the cups. 

Fitz. By George! I believe you are right. 
It’s wonderful how you have guessed it! 
It's as if you had seen it all. Poor soul! It 
was her life or his. But why didn’t she stay 
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-and “brave it out? That's what puzzles me. 
she cut away like that? 

Mrs. M. ( ing more excited.as she speaks). Perhaps 
when she saw him fying there dead—dead before her eyes 
—she could not remain in the.house.. She did not think of 
the consequences; her only thought was to fly, to get away 
from it, the thing lying there, which bad beew the curse 
of her life, which bad turtied this beautiful world into a 
hell for her. At least that, I fancy, is how she must have 
felt. That, I fancy, is why the wretched woman fled. 

Fitz.- Yes, now you put it like that, it seems natural. 
But it is an awful pity she cut, all the same. Because if 
she’d staid there would have been no evidence against 
her, don’t you see? 

Mrs. M. What matter whether she lives or dies? God’s 
evidence is against her, which she will carry to her grave. 
....As to the rest... .there is no one to care what becomes 
of her—and what are a few more miserable years on earth 
to her?. ... After the horror of the past she will be glad. . . 
at least I fancy so....when all is at an end, even if it be 
upon the gallows. 

Fitz. The gallows? Oh, impossible! There will be ex- 
tenuating circumstances, don't you see? It would be a 
beastly shame to hang her. 

Mrs. M. (rising, lays’a hand tenderly on his head). Be 
sure of one thing, ...if that poor woman had had a son 
....like you....if her boy had not been killed... .she 
would never have done what she did. You will always 
be kind to women... .and children. ...won’t you? 

Fitz. 1 should rather think so....I'd kick any fellow 
who was not, if I got the chance. “(Clock strikes.) By Jove! 
it's time I was off. I have got to be on board by *‘six 
bells,” and it’s half an hour’s walk to the jetty. (Riéses.) 
1 am awfully sorry to say ‘‘good-by,” Mrs. Morton. 
;+--Mayn’t I come again? 

Mrs. M. (sadly). Oh yes, my boy... .come when you like. 
But who knows if you will find me?....It may be I shall 
have left this—never to return, You will think of me 
sometimes, however, though we should never meet again. 
..-.¥ou will remember the sad woman who gave you 
breakfast one summer’s morning, and whose hopeless life 
was cheered for a short half-hour by your bright young 
spirit. Come what may, though all the world should cast 
stones, you will have some pity—you will think kindly of 
me. 

Fitz. Rather!....I shall always be your friend. And I'll 
come and see you, whenever I can get leave to go ashore. 
I hope you won't be called away as Jong as we are in har 
bor here. So good-by for the present. 

[ They have reached the door 0. as he says the last words, 
She opens it; hears the tramp of feet and voices ap 
proaching. With a look of terror she pushes him 
back into the room and locks the door, leaning her 
back against it. 

Mrs. M. Escape?.... Is it possible....that way? (It 
must be shown that the strong instinct of self-preservation 
Sor a moment overpowers her here. She staggers a few steps 
across the stage, then stands irresolute. Aside.) But no! 
What is life to me? And the boy?.... He must be kept 


Why did 


from harm. He must not be found here... .(Turns to 
him.) Go out by that door—quick (pointing R.), and 
across the fields. ...It....it is a short-cut to the harbor. 


Fitz. (astonished). But there is no such great hurry—I— 
Mrs. M. There is....Oh, don’t stop to question! If 
you remain—your presence here....may be misunder 


stood. You may be detained. Quick! Ask no questions, 
but go! 

Fitz. (hesitating). Is any one coming, then, whc has a 
right? 


Mrs. M. Yes! Some one is coming who has a right 
(Trying to langh.) He might be jealous at finding you, 
my boy. (There is a knock at the door.) Oh, go—go! 
Fitz. But may I come again? To-morrow perhaps? 
( Whispers.) Will he be gone to-morrow? 
[| The knocking renewed 
Mrs. M. Yes... .yes....he will be gone to-morrow. Go 
now—go, my boy. Good-by (kissing him). May God bless 
and keep you from all evil. ‘Go! 
[Pushes him out by door R. as a voice is heard without 
saying: ** This must be the house. Halloa, inside! 
Open in the name of the law, or we must force the 
door.” Mrs. Morton staggers across the stage to door 
C., which she unlocks and opens. A sergeant and 
two policemen enter. ** Your name is Elizabeth Well 
wood.” Mrs. Morton remains perfectly motionless, 
her eyes fixed on vacancy, as the policemen’ adrance, 
one on each side of her 
CURTAIN 





“YOUR 


NAME IS ELIZABETH WELLWOOD.” 
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EARLY WINTER COSTUMES 








AFTERNO NN GOWN OF BLUE CLOTH 
Cut Paper Matiern No, 243.—(See Page 1018.) 


FANCY BODICE GARNITURE 


ILIS pretty design may be rendered in silk, wide 
ribbon, or material like that employed for the 
gown. The back of the garniture has the form 
of a shallow shoulder-collar. Any preferred va 
riety of trimming, such as Tom Thumb fringe, 
ruchings, fancy cords, passementerie, or lace appliqué, 
may be employed with happy results. The standing col- 
lur should be lined with thiek canvas, and the lower por- 
tions with crinoline. The 
collar and garniture open 


Laee on the shoulder. Where 
(LimhtV@eegr it is desired to make the 
| a> garniture a fixed trim- 

Gg f Ta ‘ ‘a ming to a gown, the open- 
¢ = 7.) ing may readily be made 
i, = => *\ in centre of front or of 
Ln =) oe back. Patterns for loops 
c= g 4 are not included with the 

~ = i j pattern of the garniture. 
eal These should be of two- 
AR inch-wide vogre ad just- 

A ed to suit the face. 
/~ x \ ot > A yard of silk 20 inches 
\ \ \ \ \ wide and { yard of ribbon 
\ o> \& will be required for the 


making of this garniture. 


GIRL’S AFTER- 
NOON GOWN 


GIRL’'S _ fashion- 
able gown for af 


/ J / ternoon wear, de 


\/ signed especially 
} Y for the Bazar, 
wv? . 
Ss Y and pattern of which is 
~ published with current 
FANCY He vlCKk GAKNITURE. number, is composed of a 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 244 double box-pleated skirt 
See Page 1018, and tucked and yoked 
blouse. The pattern for 
¢ latter consists of plain yoke, upper and under sleeve, 
siceve-cap, and lower bodice (with perforated lines for 
tucks), together with patterns of scalloped band trimming 
aml cuffs. The skirt has narrow front gore and side back 
widths that form into two box-pleats in the centre of the 
back, where the opening is made. Where the'skirt is de 
signed to be made with lining, the latter should be cut 


exactly like the outside material. The pattern for the 
bodice allows for groups of tucks with slightly gathered 
spaces between, an obvious advantage for undeveloped 
girls’ figures. The bodice pattern is sold complete, with 
foundation waist and sleeve lining. No allowance is made 
for the horizontal tucks shown in the yoke, as the latter 
portion of the garment will be most effective if made of 
ready tucked or trimmed material.. The skirt pattern 
allows for a two-inch hem. 

To make this costume of cloth 54 inches wide, 4 yards 
will be required, together with § yard of tucked trimming. 


AFTERNOON GOWN OF BLUE 
CLOTH 


NE of the prettiest models of the present season 
is rendered in pale blue cloth combined with 
taffeta and pearl and steel passementerie. The 
skirt is made with six box-pleats that reach 
from waist to hem. ‘These meet in the centre 

of the back, but extend only to side of front gore, over 
which the first pleat on each side laps. The skirt pattern 
consists of four gored portions, together with a shaped 
facing, placket facing, and belt. The garment should be 
(raped on the figure and made over a drop foundation 
skirt. The foot of the skirt is to be finished with facing 
of same material as the gown, without interlining. The 
design is altogether charming for treatment.in cloth, cash- 
meres, or silks, and may be trimmed, after the manner 
shown in illustration, by rows of stitching that continue 
to hem, or the pleats may be pressed and left free of gar- 
niture below the stitching that preserves the sheathlike 
effect of the upper skirt. Where desired, the triple fold 
of cloth that forms the box-pleats may be cut away at the 
top to within five inches of open point of each pleat, thus 
doing away with increased bulk of material about the 
hips. ‘The fastening of the skirt occurs in the centre of 
the back. The bodice of this costume is representative 
of the most dainty Parisian reception or theatre waists 
The pattern consists of one-half of back, front, standing 
collar and shoulder-collar (in two pieces), upper and under 
sleeve, added cuff, one collar-strap pattern, and one ditto 
for sleeve; also pattern for crush belt. The bodice proper 
is quite plain, and should be made over model waist lin- 
ing No. 139. The sleeves are sheath -fitting, and were 
finished in cloth model with cuffs of embossed velvet, 
over which the small stitched silk straps are fitted. The 
upper part of the original bodice had a rounded band of 
Similar velvet set upon it like a yoke, together with a 
slight sleeve-cap of same. Over this the straps of the 
deep collar hung, giving added richness to the bodice, but 
such trimming is not obligatory, as the collar is a hand- 
some garniture in itself. The latter portion of the gar- 
ment is seamed on the shoulder and without centre back 
seam. It should be made of silk to contrast with gown. 
In the first model the material used was pale bine silk, 
stitched with long gourdlike designs in white silk, and 
bordered with white Tom Thumb fringe. Where dark 
goods form the body of the costume, a very fashionable 
effect may be gained by making the collar of rich India 
silk (with Oriental figuring), and edging with black silk 
fringe. A separate pattern of this collar may be pur- 
chased at a cost of fifteen cents. The pattern is notched 
to show position for each strap. Each strap should be 
lined with crinoline, and stitched and faced with silk of 
same color as collar. 

To make the collar of silk 20 inches wide will require 
} yards; with straps, 14 yards. Of material 54 inches 
wide 14 yards will be required for bodice and 4} yards for 
skirt. Of silk 20 inches wide 16 yards will be sufficient 
for the making of the entire costume. 

ELVETEEN is a boon and blessing to mothers. It 

has always been known as a serviceable, long-wearing 
fabric, and now that we learn (from the Weekly Scotsman) 
how to wash it, we should indeed pay a tribute of grati- 
tude to the memory of the inventor of velveteen. ‘‘ Vel- 
vet is all very well for those who have any amount of 
credit with their modiste, or who can spend many pounds 
on a costume: but for the average woman velveteen an- 
swers just as well, and costs far less. There is, however, 
one difficulty about garments made of velveteen, espe- 
cially those worn by children. When soiled, they are 
very difficult to clean. It is true they can be sent to a 
firm of professional cleaners, but mothers of many chil- 
dren cannot always afford to put things out, and will be 
glad to know that velveteen can be washed. 

** Make a lather of soap and water (as hot as for colored 
flannels), dip the velveteen up and down in the lather a 
short time, repeat the process two or three times with 
fresh lathers, and then rinse through warm water with- 
out soap. Hang out on the line (without wringing) to 
dry, and, while still damp, iron in the following way: 
let some one hold one end of the material, while with the 
left hand you hold the other end, right side uppermost. 
Take a hot iron in your right hand, and run it quickly 
along the wrong side of the velveteen. The steam sets 
up the pile beautifully, and makes the material quite like 
new.” 

@n. 


OLD and silver and silver gilt —which is a composition 
used for many of the dinner services thought to be 
gold—play a great part in table and drawing-room decora- 
tion just now. The more silver vases, bowls, loving-cups, 
and other large pieces of this character in the white or 
other precious metal, a New York hostess may fortunate- 
ly possess, the greater the possibilities for the artistic 
effects. Not only on the dinner table, but also in the 


drawing-room, there should be these gold or silver recep- 
tacles arranged with the flower which forms the key- 
note of the decoration. Silver these days is not so ex- 
pensive, and silver loving-cups, or bowls, or even vases, 
are most acceptable wedding and Christmas gifts. They 
have the advantage of other silver articles, inasmuch as 
the more they are duplicated the happier the heart of the 
recipient. A silver bowl filled with golden-rod, or with 
bridemaid, or deep red roses, or any flower that bas a 
certain strength of color, is a thing of beauty and gives a 
distinct tone to the room; but although startling colors 
are used, care must be taken that the contrasts are not vi- 
olent. The mingling of field and natural flowers is anoth- 
er artistic combination 





ADJUSTABLE COLLAR 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 245.—(See Page 1013.) 


ADJUSTABLE COLLAR 


PRACTICAL pattern sure to be of real value in the 
renovation of bodices and short jackets is that of 
adjustable collar No. 245, suitable for treatment 
in white piqué, silk, cloth, or Hamburg edging. 
It may be,attached to garment or made separate 

Where desired, the collar may be adapted for use with 
plain flannel or silk shirt-waists. The pattern is in two 
ieces, with a seam in the sharp indentation of the lapel. 
f made in cloth the interlining should be of canvas: if of 
silk, double crinoline, or crinoline and thin muslin, should 
be employed. 

The price of this special pattern, which may be had in 
girl’s or woman's size, is 15 cents. Of material 45 inches 
wide % yard, will be required When ordering, care 
should be exercised to state which size is desired 





GIRL’S AFTERNOON GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 1028.—[See Page 1013.) 
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HRISTMAS-TIDE and Christmas decorations! 
It seems impossible to conceive of any form of 
entertainment for the month of December that 
does not, in a measure at least, suggest this 
happy day. The luncheon given is not designed 
exclusively for that holiday, and may be appropriately 
used for entertaining at any time just before or after the 
25th, and yet keep its holidxy character. 
fe ail the larger cities, especially in New York, the giv- 
ing of elaborate luncheons on Christmas day has be- 
come, within the last several years, a custom almost as 
popular as the time-honored Christinas dinner. Like other 
entertainmenis customary among people of refinement, 
there is a good sensible reason for its popularity. In 
cities where there are so many, both men and women, liv 


ing away from their kith and kin, Christmas has become 


an almost intolerably dull day—a day to be dreaded 
above all days in the year, because, forsooth, these lonely 
ones are not only reminded of their own isolation, but 


are foreed to look on and witness their friends, neighbors, 
yes, even their cnemies, enjoy pleasures denied to them 
selves. It was for this purpose, no doubt, of making 
some lone lorn bachelor or maiden a participant in the 
holiday festivities that the Christmas luncheon became a 
regular feature of Christmas day 


+ 
HE 25th of December now, it seems, must be the occa- 
sion for three distinet entertainments, first of which, 
at the usual luncheon hour, or a litile later, as everything 
on a holiday is usually later than on the regular week 
days, is the Christmas luncheon, when one’s friends, not 
necessarily the most intimate ones cither, are the quests 
Then come the Christmas tree for the children, and, last 
of all, the family dinner 
e: 
N New York, as a rule, the most claborate luncheons of 
the year are given on December 25, and it is often dif 
ficult to obtain guests for other entertainments occurring 
on that day during the luncheon hours. In many in 
stances, where the host and hostess are young married 
people the guests are all the bachelor friends of the host, 
who under other circumstances would be compelled to 
spend their holiday at the club or in their back room or 
quarters. So, while it may not perhaps be counted, strict 
ly speaking, a charitable function, at least the originator 
may be credited with a love for his or her fellow-men 


+ 
BOVE all—even the menu or the decorations of the 
table—should the selection of the guests be considered 
Christmas is a season for peace on earth, good-will tow 
ards men,” and a luncheon on that day should, first of all 
things, bring together congenial people. At any other 


time the host and hostess may be forgiven for thinking of 
and paying off social obligations, but for the cuests of the 
Christmas luncheons such reasons must not be considered 
Let them, if they so desire, when possible, gather around 
their table on this occasion a distinguished company of 
wits, but let them see to it that the atmosphere of good- 
will is not marred by an uncongenial presence. 


<@ 


| r is not only permissible, but it is customary, at lunch 
eons on Christmas day, to invite the guests to extend 


their visits in such a way as to include the Christmas tree 
wd distribution of presents. Six o'clock or early candle 
light is usually the time chosen for this frolic, which, of 


course, always includes the children of the family. Al- 
though in many households the younger generation are 
no longer children, the Christmas tree is still a regular 
feature of the day. When such is the condition of affairs, 
and there are no young children, the Christmas-tree frolic 
becomes the occasion when all the members of the family 
meet with their friends, The absentees at luncheon all 
return to receive their presents from the tree and mingle 
with the guests of the home Sut where there are chil- 


should be amusing rather than elaborate. They may be 
cheap toys of some design appropriate to the individual, 
or be only little stockings filled with bonbons; but better 
than these, get a jeweller’s catalogue, and cut carefully 
out the reproductions of the pieces of silver or jewelry 
Paste these on your cards, and add a line begging the 
guest to accept the gift. 

If you do not care for a Christmas tree, you can use 
for a centre-piece a toy sleigh, drawn by a reindeer and 





























A CHRISTMAS-TREE CENTRE-PIECE FOR A CHRISTMAS LUNCHEON. 


dren—real children, who still believe implicitly in the ex 
istence and goodness of Santa Claus—the extension of 
the luncheon invitation is very rightly looked upon as a 
thing to be coveted. However enjoyable the luncheon 
may have been, this frolic with the children is sure to be 
jollier, and, granting the guests have been chosen from 
among the bachelor acquaintances of the family, a rarer 
pleasure, and one longer remembered. 


Sa. 
A CHRISTMAS LUNCHEON 


HE decorations of the table should be in scarlet. Can 

dles should be used, and bunches of holly given to each 
guest. In the centre of the table may stand a tiny Christ 
mas tree; artificial ones in pots are to be purchased at 
many German toy stores, and are better than the natural 
ones for the purpose. To the branches of the tree fasten 
tiny gilt balls, tinsel, and a few small scarlet candles. 
Little scarlet ribbons may also be tied to the branches and 
extend to cach plate, with a gift for the guest. These 





























A CHRISTMAS LUNCHEON TABLE DECORATED WITH HOLLY AND SATIN RIBBONS. 


driven by Santa Claus. You may then fill the sleigh and 
the driver’s pack with little gifts or boubons 
MENU 
Whole pineapple, filled with fruits. 
Bouillon 
Whitebait. Brown-bread sand wiches. 


Boiled turkey in slices, oyster sauce. Cranberry jelly 
Potato roses 
Tongue salad. Olive sandwiches 


Individual plum-puddings. Coffee. 


Cut the top from the pineapple, leaving the leaves on 
it; scoop out the centre; add to the tender bits of the fruit. 
powdered sugar and sherry, a few Malaga grapes, and some 
bits of banana. Put all back in the pineapple, and serve 

The whitebait is fried in a wire basket in just a mo 
ment’s time, and served on lace papers with lemon, If 
you cannot obtain this fish you can substitute salmon o1 
lobster croquettes for the course. The potato roses are 
made of rather wet mashed potato pressed through a pa 
per tube, turning it around and around until a sort of rose 
is formed. They are to be browned before serving. The 
lunch-tongue which comes in tins is used for the salad 
It is cut in bits and covered with French dressing for an 
hour, then served on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise 
The sandwiches passed with this are made of finely 
chopped olives and mayonnaise on thin bread-and-butter 

You can buy very nice little plum-puddings in tins, or 
you can make them a few days before your luncheon 
steaming them in cups. Pour brandy over each one as 
you serve it, and light it. A spoonful of rich pudding 
sauce may also accompany each one if you wish 

A SNOW LUNCHEON 

HIS is intended for a skating or sleighing party, and it is 

hoped that on the day that it is used the landscape may 

be white, that the menu may correspond with it. Arrange 

vour table in white, with just a touch of green among the 

flowers by way of contrast. Use a white lace centre-piece, 

white carnations, white candles without shades, white rib 

bons, and bonbons. The lighted candles will prevent the 
table from looking cold. 


MENU. 
Cream of corn soup. 
Timbales of cod, Oyster sauce. 
Sweetbread patties. 
Beef Savarin. Creamed potatoes 
Celery salad, 
Olives, Almonds 
Whipped-cream monsse. Cake. Snowballs 
Coffee with whipped cream. Boubons. 


The beef Savarin is known by various names. It is 
broiled steak cut in small pieces, covered with white sauce, 
flavored with horseradish. It is very good in this way, 
but some add a layer of fried bananas to the steak before 
pouring the sauce over it. 

The mousse is made of stiff whipped cream sweetened 
and flavored with sherry before putting it in the mould 
It must be packed in the freezer at least four hours. The 
snowballs served with it are both pretty and delicious 
A cake of angel-food has round pieces the size of mar 
bles cut from it. These are rolled in soft boiled frosting 
and then in shredded cocoanut, making perfect snow-balls 
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AFTER THE THANKS 
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1 ENTRANCE OF THE PIR, RATHER CEREMONIOUS 


lr would be as easy to imagine December 25 without 
plum pudding and a Christmas tree as the last Thurs 
day of N ember unattended by family reunions 


morning service, turkey, and pumpkin pie. For a 

really successful Thanksgiving, the traditions of the 
day must be caref ily considered ind suggested in some 
way rhe decoratiot 


s, for instance, may include strings 
of red and green peppers, ears of corn, red and white 
in the husk, corn-stalks for corners and doorways, pump 


kins, squashes, and cranberries 

Dinner cards, also, in the shape of riddles appropri ite 
to the day, make a very pieasant diversion at the begin 
ning of the meal As many cards as there are to be peo 
ple at the table should be prepared, with a small drawing 
or pen-and-ink sketch in one corner, of a turkey, a chest 


nut, an ear f corn, & pumpkin pk something else 


symbolic of Thanksgiving. Half of these should be num 
bered, and on the numbered side a riddle written. On 
the other half of the cards the answers are put, and the 
reverse side numbered to correspond with the riddle cards 
On this side, also, should be placed the warning, ‘* Do not 
turn your card.” The cards are then laid on the dinner 
table, at the different places, riddle cards face up and an- 
swer cards face down. The two I.’s, two IL.’s, etc., are 
placed at opposite sides of the table. After the first 
course, or at any other convenient time, Riddle I. is read 
aloud for the tableful to guess. If nobody can give the 
answer, the person having the other card numbered L. 
turns it over and reads the answer. The cards may be 
distributed half to the masculine guests, half to the femi- 
nine, if the company is evenly divided; but if it is not, 
the guessing is just as good fun, particularly if there are 
children at the table. Thanksgiving is essentially a fam 
ily day, and in arranging the programme for the afternoon’s 
entertainment it is well to remember that the little folks 
must be amused as well as their grandmothers and grand- 
fathers; so that whatever game will include all ages is the 
ideal one for the day. A good set of riddles, some old 
and some new, is the following, atranged for a tableful of 
eightiecn 
I My first yields water pure and sweet; 
My second with a kis® you greet; 
My whole is very good two eat. 
l inawer, Pumpkin. 


Il. (To be given, if poesible, to a boy or girl etadying Greek 
My first ie where I love to stay; 
My Inst, I do it every day; 
My whole a genius, ench as we 
May never hope again to see 
II inewer, Homer. 


Ii! By my love's first entranced I sit 
My second, I do worship it; 
Aud in my whole, drink ye, I pray, 
rhe health of all our guests to-day. 
iil inewer, Cider. 


IV. Why i« a girl not a noun 7? 


1V inawer. Because a gir! is a lase, and alas is an interjection. 


V. What is the best time to study the book of nature 
v inawer, When autumn is turning the leaves 


VI. What goes most against a farmer's grain ? 
VI.—Anewer. His reaper. 


VIL. What nut ie a garden vegetable 7 What nut is dear to bathers? 
What nut is a dairy product? What nut is used to store 


away things in? 


Vil dnewer. Peanut. Beechnut. Butternut. Chestnat 
VILL. What joke reminds one of the seat of goverument at Washing- 
ton 7 . 


Vill inewer. A capital one 


Ix My first is bold, and barbarons too 
You ase my second every 1 
My whole—I'll give it unto you 
If you will guess aright. 
1x inawer, Turkey 


If the card numbered IX. is given to the father of the 
family, and the answer falls to the mother of the family, 
the riddle is a specially fitting one 

These conundrums, read from time to time, calling for 
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the general atten 
tion of the table, 
act as real conver- 
sational stimulants, 
since they give those 
who are slow of 
speech a new topic, 
and those who are 
loquacious greater 
eagerness in expres- 
sion, because of the 
enforced silence 
gut the dinner hour 
is not what the host- 
ess dreads. Guests 
are gayer then, and 
time moves fast. It 
is the first thirty 
minutes afterwards, 
when even the 
brightest and wit- 
tiest feel quiet and 
inclined to rest on 
their laurels, that the 
committee on enter 
tainment needs to 
come to the rescue 
with something that 
is not too active or 
energetic. An ex 
ceedingly good oc 
cupation for this 
half-hour is a new 
game, which can be 
taken as lightly or 
as seriously as one 
wishes. If the mu 
sical girl of the com 
pany is willing to 
play softly while the 
rest are thinking, the 
background of mel 
ody will help as 
much as anything 
else to make this 
time one of the 
pleasantest memo 
ries of the after 
noon 

For this game each 
guest receives a pen- 
cil and a card on 
which is written this verse: 


\ .-. Greased In an...... gray 
Sat watching the moonbeams’ . »++ play 
On a keg which in the bushes lay, 
And thus did he merrily sing: 
‘Thon that...... the brave, that...... the 
strong, 
The of great battles to thee doth belong.” 
Each leaf with its . took up the song 
‘John Barleycorn, my King! 


The blanks are to be filled with different 
combinations of the same six letters 

The words are—1, sutler; .2, ulster: 3, 
lustre; 4, lurest; 5, rulest; 6, result; 7, rustle 

The verse writien on cards cut in the 
shape of a turkcy makes a pretty souvenir, 
and if it seems desirable the game can be 
made more forma! and a prize offered to the 
one who finds the right words first. But 
in the programme for a Thanksgiving after 
noon, when other interesting things are 
coming later, it serves best simply as a 
preventive of the after-dinner pauses that 
strike terror to the heart of the hostess, or 
those who have the amusements in charge 

When this game is finished the company 
will need to be shaken up by something 
more lively, and the younger part of it es 
pecially will be quite ready to welcome a 
round of dumb crambo. For this two lead 
ers are appointed, who choose players alier 
nately, until the number of guests is ex- 
hbau-ted Next, the leader from one side 
announces that he has » word that rhymes 
with cat, for instance. The other side then 
acts out one word after another rhyming 
with cat, and the other side guesses each 
time what the word is, until the one it has 
chosen is acted. After this the actor half 
gives a word to the audience hulf, and takes 
its turn at watching. The success of this 
game depends on the ingenuity and abandon 
of the people plaving it, but if the company 
is in the mood for it nothing can be fun 
nier than the grotesque attempts of the 
actors to represent impossible words 

Instead of dumb crambo, Jenkins up 
might be substituted. Leaders choose sides 
as before, and the halves sit on the opposite 
sides of the dining-room table, with «the 
table-cloth removed. One side has a quar 
ter; all hands go under the table, and the 
coin is passed from person to person, until 
the leader of the opposite side calls “‘ Jen- 
kinsup.” Then every band, tightly closed, 
comes up. At another signal all the hands 
are put lowe flat on the table with a mighty 
bang, to conceal the clink of the quarter if 
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it is not well held. 
The aim of the iead- 
er is to take up every 
hand except the one 
containing the coin. 
Then the quarter 
comes to his side; 
otherwise it remains 
where it is,and every 
hand still left on the 
table when he raises 
the one containing 
the quarter counts 
against him and 
scores for the other 
side. The people 
with the quarter 
must obey only the 
leader of their op 
ponents, and if any 
one of them raises 
his hand or removes 
it from the table at 
the order of any oth 
er of his opponents, 
his side forfeits the 
quarter. To make 
the game still more 
difficult, the leader of 
the opposition can be 
changed each time. 
The side first scoring 
fifty wins the game. 

Whatever  enter- 
tuinment is chosen 
for this time should 
be something that 
will make the guests 
alert and wide 
awake, and either of 
the games described 
will bring this about. 
Next in order can 
come a game includ 
ing young and old, 
which shall have a 
prize attached — the 
turkey-gobbler game 
This is a medification 
of the pig-drawing, 
which always proves 
very amusing. Each 
one in turn is blindfolded, given a crayon, 
and, before the rest of the company, compel! 
ed to draw a turkey as well as possible. The 
large sheet of brown paper, which is best 
for the expansive ideas of a blindfolded per 
sen, may either be pinned on the wall or laid 
flat on the table. When each one bas at 
tempted the turkey three people are appoint 
ed to pass judgment on the best and worst 
drawing, and the first prize and the booby 
prize are awarded «cordingly. 

After all the laughter and merriment of 
the afternoon, even the hearty Thanksgiving 
dinner will not prevent the party by this 
time from appreciating something in the way 
of refreshment. Sandwiches made of thin 
slices of whole-wheat bread, with the crusts 
cut off, are very delicious if the filling is 
made of dates and almonds. For this filling 
use two-thirds of a cup of bleached almonds 
chopped, to a cup of dates stoned and chop 
ped. The date paste with the »lmonds add- 
ed should be kneaded like bread to make it 
pliable. Next crenin a table-spoonful of 
butter, mix it well with the dates, then put 
in enough rich cream to moisten the paste, 
and spread it on the bread, which has been 
well buttered. With these sandwiches cof 
fee and cider may be served, and ginger 
bread, harvest-home cake, cookies, or some 
other old-fashioned sweet thing reminiscent 
of the time of our grandmothers. 

At the close of this little luncheon, as a 
supplementary course the Thanksgiving 
pumpkin pie may be served, which some 
of the thoughtful guests can prepare without 
the knowledge of their busy hostess. The 
first requisite is a well-shaped yellow pump- 
kin, from which the top is cut so that the 
edge isin scallops. The inside of the pump- 
kin is then scooped out, and the hollow 
space filled partially with sawdust. On the 
top are laid Thanksgiving favors in pack- 
ages tied with a ribbon long enough to 
reach over the side of the pumpkin. The 
articles suitable for girls have ribbons of one 
color, those destined for the fathers and 
brothers of the company with another. 

These presents may be trifling or elabo- 
rate, according to the ambition of those con 
cerned. But even for a small outlay very 
pretty favors may be provided. Pin-cush 
ions for the girls, made to represent toma 
toes or pumpkins, chestnuts or bananas, are 
very satisfactory, and in keeping, too, with 
the day. Pen.wipers are always appreci 
ated by mankind in general, and they are 
so easy to make that they will appeal to any 
one who has a Thanksgiving pie on hand. 
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These also can be cut in the shape of different fruits or 
like a turkey. They can be of leather, felt, or chamois- 
skin, and can be tied with red and green, the autumn 
colors ’ 

When all the favors have been put in, with the ribbon 
of each over the side of the pumpkin, the top is covered 
with yellow tissue-paper cut in around and scalloped 
about the eéges. When the paper is fastened here and 
there with a little paste the pumpkin pie is complete. 

It is pleasant to have the entrance of the pie rather cer- 
emonious and stately. If it is intrusted to one of the 
children to carry, her happiness is made for the evening, 
and when she has placed it on the table a charming cli- 
max is part of Whittier’s poem on ‘‘ The Pumpkin,” read 
by any grandfather who happens to be present. The 
poem is good all the way through, but the latter part is 
particularly applicable to the moment: 


Oh,—fruit loved of boyhood !—the old days recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were falling! 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring ont through the dark with a candle within! 

When we langhbed round the corn-heap, with hearts all in tune, 
Our chair a broad pampkin,—onr lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who travelled like steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team! 


Then thanks for thy present !—none sweeter or better 
E’er smoked from an oven or circled a platter! 

Fairer hands never wrouglit at a pastry more fine, 
Brighter eyes never watched o’er its baking, than thine! 
And the prayer, which my mouth is too full to express, 
Swells my beart that thy shadow may never be lesa, 
That the days of thy lot may be lengthened below, 

And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin-vine grow, 
And thy life be as sweet, and ite Inet sunset esky 
Golden-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin pie! 


Such little unexpected touches as the reading of this 
poem are very desirable, and are the things that differ- 
entiate an original hostess from the one who can only pro 
vide ready-made amusements. When the guests, pulling 
ach a ribbon, have tested the contents of this new kind 
of pumpkin pie, and the attendant merriment has sub 
sided, it is almost time for the wee ones to say good- 
night. But before they go a jolly game of Boston blind 
man's-buff will fill their cup of joy to overflowing. For 
this game the party seats itself in a circle and numbers 
off. One person is then blindfolded. She calls out two 
numbers, as one and ten. The two people having these 
numbers must rise immediately and change places with 
out leaving the circle, dodging, if possible, the swinging 
arms of their blindfolded pursuer. The first person caught 
relieves the one in the centre, and if the fun lags ‘‘ Bos- 
ton” may be called out at any time. ‘This is the signal 
for every one to change seats, and during the confusion 
the blindfolded person slips into a chair, and the odd one, 
left without a seat, must assume the position of catcher. 

After the youngest children have been tucked away in 
bed, the best treat of the evening begins for the older 
people. <A fagot is dropped on the open fire, and a 
fagot story called for, which shall last as long as the 
fagot burns. With no other light in the room but the 
blazing fire, with a dish of pop-corn and apples on the 
hearth, it is hard to imagine anything more delightful 
than listening to a good story. The story-teller will find 
his audience sympathetic, too, for it is the duty of each 
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guest to tell a tale in turn as the new fagot is put on, and 
this fact is sure to make one tolerant of his neighbor's 
shortcomings. When the last story has been told, the 
hostess can breathe a sigh of relief, for her Thanksgiving 
duties are over and, her responsibility a thing of the past, 

Unless the programme has gone very much astray, she 
will have the warm commendations of her guests as the 
reward of her labors. But a general word of warning 
about her programme will not be amiss. There is as 
much art in giving an entertainment as in painting a pic 
ture. It is of a different kind, to be sure, but some of the 
axioms of the two arts are interchangeable. One of them 
is this, ‘‘ Do not let your machinery show.” Translated, 
it means that the hostess who is an artist in her line, even 
if she has a definite programme in her mind, will not 
thrust it upon her company as if they were playing by a 
menu card, with one course following another inevitably. 

If she follows out the idea of having her entertainment 
complete and well rounded, the last incident of all in her 
Thanksgiving party will be perhaps, when the stories are 
over, a ringing toast to the day, drunk in sparkling cider, 
and a verse of “Auld Lang Syne,” sung while all the 
company stand in a circle with locked hands, The pause 
that follows will be tinged with solemnity, for on the 
morrow the members of the circle will go their way tow- 
ards the four corners of the earth again; and though the 
present is fair and pleasant, no one can tell what changes 
may come before another Thanksgiving shall call them 
together 

to own again 
The blessings of the summer hours, 
The early and the latter rain. 
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ATHER! What have you got on your head?” 
I? Eh? What? Oh yes, yes! It’s very com 
fortable 
The old man put up his hands to his head as he 
spoke, and lifted off an object from his bald pate, 
it which he looked with serene satisfaction. It was no 
thing more nor less than a red tea-cozy, embroidered, as 
tea-cozies are wont to be, with the usual legend, ** Unless 
the kettle boiling be,” and so on 

What's the matter with it?” inquired Mr. McGowan 

The son, standing behind his father’s chair, leaned over 
high back and quietly lifted the cozy from his father’s 
head 

Now come, father!” he said, in a voice of affectionate 
You’ know, to put it mildly, it’s not cus 
tomary to wear tea-cozies on one’s head. And look at the 
ornamentation!” He pointed to the large bumble-bee that, 
ifter the jocular manner of such embroideries, stood for 
the verb in the legend Do you want people to say you 
have a‘ bee in your bonnet’?’ 

Well, it wouldn't be so far-out a statement,” said Mr 
McGowan, easily, as he took back his cozy and settled it 
carefully on his head Il bought this thing at a fair, 
years ago, and gave it to your sainted mother, sir. She 
never used it once in her life, and since her death ne cook 
l ever had would use it. Wilful waste makes woful want 
I'm ‘bliged to use it myself.’ 

Now, father! You know you wear it solely to be 
peculiar, If I should buy you an ordinary smoking-cap 
such as eve ry body else wears 4 

Tut, tut, sir! Don’t you think of doing such a thing 
You young men treat money like water! If 1 want smok 
ing-caps, sir, I can buy myself one. When it comes to 
sending you checks to waste in buying me presents—then 
we'll reconsider the size of your allowance.” 

Clement McGowan flushed a little, and looked up as if 
out to reply hastily, then closed his lips again. When 
he did speak, it was very gently 


remonstrance 


al 
a 





‘Father, speaking of checks— Have you any actual 
objection to using a check book? I have wanted to men- 
tion this to you, but I preferred not to write about it. 
Would you be willing, or would it seriously inconven- 
ience you, to make out those checks which you send me 
in the regular way?” 

‘There was silence for a moment, while the old man, with 
his brows bent under his red cozy, sat looking down. He 
glanced up sharply as he spoke: 

** What was the last check I sent you made out on?” 

“A pine chip, sir; and the one before on a frayed old 
linen enuff.” 

The old man burst into a loud Jaugh, then turned testily 
in his chair 

**T can’t see what difference it makes to you. My hank 
ers will cash any kind of a check I draw. At first they 
wouldn't, but I broke them to it. I can’t be bothered to 
sort out printed bank-checks from chips and cuffs when 
I'm in a hurry I write on the first thing that comes 
handy, and one thing's just as good as another. Why do 
you care? If I've got to go to any trouble about it, you'll 
only get less money sent you, that’s all.” 

“T’d much rather have less, and have it come in the 
ordinary way.” 

Mr. McGowan again glanced up keenly, a fire in the 
depth of his eyes. 

“Laugh at the bank when you cash my checks, eh? 
Well, you tell them—” He controlled himself, and went 
on more quietly: *‘ There! I don’t want to mortify you. 
Young men are modest,1 suppose. It's a nuisance, but 
I'll tell you what I'll do. T'll get a check-book to use for 
your checks. You aren't getting notions at college, are 
you, boy? ‘Thin skinned and foolish? I never was sure 
about sending you there. I don’t want any Miss Nancys 
around me.” 

** Then what's all this I hear, father, about your having 
one very much around you?” 

‘Now who in the world told you that?” said Mr. 


“OH, NANCY, NANCY, MY CHICKEN'S DYING!" 
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McGowan, waving his hands testily in the air, as if driv- 
ing off a swarm of troublesome busybodies. ‘Can't let 
me tell my own son the most important news I have to 
tell him, but must blab it all to him before I can say a 
word! Who told you?” 

“Three separate people I met on the street. It seems 
to be the excitement of the village just now.” 

Mr. McGowan gave vent to a delighted chuckle, bury 
ing his chin in his short fat neck. His bulk was enor 
mous, and when he laughed the floor seemed to shake 
under him. 

**1 tell you,” he said, ‘‘ Nancy Jeweit’s a fine girl, and 
she's doing just what we want done in just the way we 
want it done. But how much do you know, sir? What 
did they tell you?” 

Clement laughed aloud at the remembrance of his own 
information. 

* Well, sir, if you want to know the truth, the first | 
heard of it was on the platform the moment I got off the 
cars. I overheard one of our townsmen tell a friend that 
‘the very queerest man in the village and the very mean 
est had gone to housekeeping together,’ and they won 
dered how long it could last. I’m afraid, sir, I did recog 
nize both descriptions.” 

“So we are. The queerest and the meanest. Talk 
about. love finding out the way—it’s a fool to business. 
Business, plain business interests, sir, have united Jewett 
and me, and a queer team we are, I'll admit; but we pull, 
sir, we pull! Now you can listen to me, and I'll tell you 
the whole affair. ewett, as you know for yourself, is 
the meanest man in this town. He wouldn't contest that 
himself for a minute. He looks at every penny, before he 
spends it, as if it was a full moon. Well, he knew me 
and Iknewhim. We always hated each other—hate each 
other now, I expect—-” 

**What I heard,” said Clement, laughing and interrupt 
ing, ‘‘ was, briefly, that a mortgage Jewett owned on the 
house next door to you fell due this fall, and he bought 
in the house cheap for himself, and moved into it at once 
with his family, as he had a good offer for his own old 
house. Whereat he found himself your next-door neigh 
bor, and the whole village rejoiced as a man, with the 
idea that you two, who had quarrelled with every one 
else, would now in all likelihood play at Kilkenny cats 
and eat each other up.” 

Mr. McGowan shook in his chair in his pleasure. 
**Just so! Just so!” He leaned forward to speak im- 
pressively. “And it never once occurred to them, not 
once, that Jewett and I might turn the laugh on them. 
This day, sir, we are as independent of this whole village 
and its trade as if we lived a hundred miles away. We 
haven't been, so to speak, favorites here, Jewett and I; 
and the trade took every advantage of us—overcharged us 
for everything, took/every chance to beat us, and then 
brag to each other of having beaten us. Jewett, with his 
large family, feeds more mouths than any other man in 
this town who don’t keep boarders; and I have about as 
many servants as he has children; and besides, I feed more 
and better quality food into my greedy mouth than any 
other man in these parts, and all that provender we 
now import from elsewhere. But I'd rather show you 
than tell you what we've done. Come along! Come 
along!” 

Clement McGowan helped his father’s huge bulk to its 
feet. ** You'll take that cozy off from your head before 
we go-out of the house, won't you, father?’ he asked; 
and Mr. McGowan, though blowing his contempt for the 
action, porpoiselike, from his lips, laid by his head-dress, 
and Jeaning on his son's arm, led him triumphantly through 
the house to a newly cut door in the rear, which opened 
into yet another narrow and new-built hal!way, that led 
again—Clemeut knew not whither. 


“Oh, Nancy, Nancy, my chicken's dying! It’s choking 
to death! I think I’m pulling its insides out, and it'll die 
if I do, and it'll die if 1 don’t!” 

**Mercy, Tommy! What is it now?” 

“Oh, come! Come quick!” 

It was upon these outcries that Mr. McGowan and his 
son walked on the scene. On emerging from the narrow 
hallway they had entered a large room with a great 
double door in one end, which was standing wide open, 
though it was cold weather, showing a porch outside, and 
beyond the porch a spacious kitchen-yard. In the middle 
of this yard knelt a distracted, weeping little boy, holding 
fast in his cold little hand an elastic ligature, at the other 
end of which a chicken agonizingly bounded and flut 
tered. At the edge of this group stood another figure—a 
young girl, bareheaded and unwrapped, her hair blowing 
in the wind, half laughing, half in distress, and obviously 
unequal to the emergency. 

**Oh, Mr. McGowan!” she cried, looking up as that 
gentleman's large person almost blocked the double door, 
hiding his son’s lesser personality, ‘I think Tommy’s pet 
chicken has been trying to eat.another chicken’s insides 
and choked itself, or else Tommy’s pulling i's own insides 
out; but he don’t know which, and I don’t know what to 
do.” 

In the mean time Tommy was howling with no pause, 
and the gasping chicken was beating its wings on the 
frozen earth in the midst of a cloud of shed feathers. 
Clement, choosing the shorter way to the rescue, pushed 
past his father and leaped over the low porch railing into 
the yard below. The chicken’s struggles were growing 
fainter, and there was no time to lose. He grasped Tom- 
my’s hand, ligature and all, and with one sharp sure jerk 
finally settled the question of the ownership of the entrauil, 
at the same time branding forever the justly punished 
fowl as a cannibal among its kind. The chicken, relieved 
of the incubus, rose and spread its wings, as one feeling 
himself to make sure of his own identity, then stalked 
soberly away to join its friends. Tommy rushed after it 











to assure himself of his pet’s full recovery, and Clement 
turned with a langh to Tommy’s sister. 

‘«The same old children,” he said, ‘* 1)ways in trouble!” 

But Nancy Jewett was staring at him with her big blue 
eyes as if she had never seen him before. He held out 
his hand and came nearer to:her, still laughing. 

‘You have changed too,” he said, as if answering her 
look. ‘* You see, I've been away two whole yeurs now, 
and I ought to look a little different. I wanted to come 
home last summer and the summer before, but father 
thought two summers abroad would be better, so I went. 
It’s really too far to run home for vacations, but I would 
come this time. Why, you know who I am, don’t you?” 

Nancy was still staring at him, with no effort to meet 
his offered hand. 

* Ye-s, I suppose I know you,” she said, uncertainly. 
‘It’s Mr. McGowan, isn’t it— Mr. Clement McGowan? 
You see, 1 didn’t expect you to-day. Your father said you 
might not come until to-morrow; and you have changed 
so much, and you landed so suddenly in the middle of the 
yard, it took my breath away.” 

At last she held out her cold little hand, and Clement 
shook itawkwardly. He was suddenly embarrassed. Why 
shouldn’t he have landed abruptly in the middle of the 
yard, and been received with the same cry of welcome 
that had greeted similar sudden appearances a hundred 
times before? Nancy Jewett and her brothers and sisters 
had been always his first thought—after his father—when 
he came home from boarding-school. Up to this date his 
father and Mr. Jewett had been more or less at swords’- 
points, but what did that have to do with their children? 
The Jewett children were, beyond 
dispute, the nicest in town, and 
while he himself was now a man, 
mst boarding-school days, and a 
Senior at college, he had somehow 
expected to come home to find his 
old companions about where he 
had left them when he bade them 
good-by after his Freshman sum 
mer vacation, now two years back 
But this was not the Nancy he had 
last seen. This was a young lady, 
with her fair hair turned up in 
wonderful little round ruffled puffs 
and curls all over her head, with a 
long dress on, and dainty shoes on 
the small feet that peeped from 
under the hem of ber gown. There 
was also a new gravity in her deep 
blue eyes, and a dignity in her de 
meanor that could not be wholly 
accredited to the impressive house 
keeper's apron she wore tied about 
her graceful waist, nor yet to the 
more important-looking bunch of 
keys thrust into her girdle. Clem 
ent wholly forgot to bear in mind 
that two years back the depth of 
the blue in those eyes, the slender 
ness of that waist, and the dainti 
ness of the pretty feet would not 
have been noted by him. He only 
realized that Nancy, his old play 
mate, was gone, and he did not 
know the young lady that repre 
sented her 

[ suppose we've both changed,” 
le said. ‘Am I to call you Miss 
Jewett? You called me Mr. Mc 
Gowan. Don't you think it can 
still be Nancy and Clement, as it 
used to be. if we are grown up?” 

It was Nancy’s turn to be abash 
ed. “IT should think so,” she said, 
flushing ‘Of course I am will 
ing. But you looked so old—and 
different, somcehow—it startled me 
But you musin’t think I’m not glad 
to see you, for indeed lam. How 
shall you like living the way we 
are living now? I wondered how 
you would take it. No, sir; there’s 
nobody at all in the Midway this 
morning—except me.” The last 
sentence was spoken to Mr. Mc 
Gowan, who had leaned over the 
porch rail inquiring for Mr. Jewett. 

The modesty of the reply some- 
how pleased Clement exceedingly 
Did she feel herself so unimpor 
tant, when, after all he had heard, 
she played so important a rdle in 
this amalgamated household? 

** Well,” replied Mr. McGowan, genially, **vou'll prob 
ably be able to serve me better than your father. I tell 
you, Clement, she’s a clever girl. She's our caterer and 
housekeeper, and looks after all those dreadful brothers 
und sisters of hers, and always pretty and neat, just as 
you sce her Are you two crazy—standing out there 
with no hats and coats on? Come in out of the cold this 
minute!” 

Why Clement should have blushed with Nancy at these 
her praises he could not himself understand. He turned 
hastily to follow her up to the porch. 

‘I suppose you want to show Clement the Midway,” 
said Nancy; and then, with a pardonable pride, her keys 
in her hands, she led the father and son through the 
building, unlocking all the housekeeping mysteries which 
were in her direct charge. The scheme, if unusual, was 
i practical one. Mr. Jewett, who was a widower, had his 
large family of children to plan for; and Mr. McGowan, 
whose luxury in all directions was dear to him, had had 
his large family of servants to provide for. Putting their 
heads together, these two householders had formed the 
plan of jointly building the little house they called the 
‘* Midway,” which was simply a large dining-room, with 
kitchen and offices attached, half on Mr. Jewett’s land 
and half on Mr. MeGowan’s, connecting it with both 
houses by means of covered hallways. Here they prac 
tised a system of co-operative housekeeping, and having 
quarrelled separately with every tradesman in the town, 
they built into the Midway a cold store-room and huge 
grocery closet, that allowed them (to their own intense 
gratification, and, as they fondly hoped, to the supreme 
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chagrin of the town’s trade) to. transfer their entire pat- 
ronage elsewhere. Buying by the wholesale and from 
large cities was, as Mr. McGowan delightedly pointed out 
to his son, the cause of a great reduction in the daily 
price of living. Clement listened with an interest which 
was chiefly due to amusement. Either of these men 
could, he knew, have thrice bought out any tradesman of 
their town, and this exultation in outgeneralling the resi- 
dent butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers had its 
root, he knew, not in any necessity for economy, but in 
Mr. Jewett’s case in constitutional miserliness, and in Mr. 
McGowan’s case in pure instinct for being peculiar. 
What did interest Clement theroughly was the young 
housekeeper’s pride in her kitchen and offices, her neat 
day-book and womanly contrivances for comfort and econ- 
omy. As for Mr. McGowan, Clement had never seen his 
father so happy and contented since his wife's death, years 
before. He fairly beamed with satisfaction, as Nancy, 
gravely and with becoming earnestness, expounded the 
practical application of this hobby of the two old men, 
It pleased the son to see Nancy’s pretty, respectful listen- 
ing to all Mr. McGowan’s housekeeping suggestions, ac 
cepting some, and showing him gently how others could 
not be accepted. The whole situation was like a farce or 
an extravaganza to the young man himself, with Nancy 
introduced as the pretty, dainty Columbine, but it was 
not until they all sat together in the dining-room at the 
mid-day meal, to which they were shortly summoned, that 
the incongruity of the combined households struck him 
with its full force and in its most ludicrous aspects. Mr. 
McGowan, who bad never in his life been able to bear the 
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noise of children, whose table had been served with epi 
curean delicacy, and whose own son+had. eaten’ in -the 
nursery long after he wore knickerbockers, sat at the 
head of a disorderly tableful of the noisiest. young people 
Clement had ever seen, and yet from every pore of his.well- 
upholstered person he was beaming. satisfaction; while, 
in sharp contrast to his opposite neighbor, at the. otlier 
end of the board sat Mr. Jewett, thin to attenuation, his 
back bowed like a table-spoon, his features small, his eyes 
restless, and his manner as nervously repressed as his part- 
ner’s manner was impulsive. The glasses which he wore 
served to intensify the concentrated look of the. man, for 
whatever their effect in looking out from.them, looking 
in through them at his eyes they were apparently dimin- 
ished in size, giving a certain weirdness to his general 
appearance. The only expansive thing about Mr. Jewett 
was his voice, which it had always seemed to Clement 
must be worked by some force exterior to Mr. Jewett's 
own person, so deep was it, and so sonorous and selemn, 
He greeted Clement with gravity, but- with what was 
meant for cordiality, and the meal began. | Nancy pre- 
sided from the side of the table, with a commendable calm 
and apparent ignorance of her younger brothers’ and sis- 
ters’ existence, unless their presence grew too outrageously 
obvious, in which case she promptly exerted what measure 
of authority she had. When Mr. McGowan pledsantly 
remarked to one of the small boys, ‘‘ Well, my little man, 
how are you to-day?” and the little man as promptly re- 
torted, ‘‘I'll throw the cream-jug at you,” the offender 
would have been at once and sternly expelled from the 
table, with no excuse accepted, had not Mr. McGowan 
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pleaded for him with his sister. Thus it was,proven that 
there was a line of ill conduct not to be overstepped, 
which Clement had previously doubted. Plenty and 
peace of a certain kind reigned at the board, but all the 
while Clement had the feeling that at any hour this alli 
ance might be broken. He had felt this before seeing 
Mr. Jewett; but now, noting the nervous gloom of that 
gentleman's manner, Clement's certainty of ultimate rup 
ture was deepened. Yet, in spite of his prophetic instinct, 
it was as a distinct shock to him when at that very same 
meal the alliance was suddenly snapped asunder. The 
train to the mine must have been ind for weeks, as Clem 
ent afterwards realized, but it was his own father who 
finally touched the match to it. 

“Jewett,” Mr. McGowan had said, looking up suddenly 
in the middle of the dessert, ‘did it ever occur to you 
that Zsculapius was a grand god to worship? ‘This morn 
ing, at four of the clock precisely, I lay in my bed, and I 
flatly decided that a sacrifice to “sculapius was that gen 
tleman’s due from you, and— What was it those old 
fellows used to offer up to him, Clement? You ought to 
know. What do I send you to college for, sir?” 

‘**Do have some cake,” said Nancy, fervently, present 
ing the cake-plate to Clement before he could reply to his 
father’s question. Her tone was curiously anxious, al 
most frightened. 

‘*Take the other slice ; do take the other slice,” mim 
icked Tommy, faithfully rendering his sister's anxious 
tones. 

As ‘the other slice” was half of the original large 
round cake from which the thin slices had been cut off, 
Clement laughed, and declined 
Tommy’s kind advice. 

“I don’t want any ‘cake walk’ 
to-night, thank you, Tommy,” he 
said. ‘‘ What did you ask me, fa 
ther?” 

**Do you drink coffee after din- 
ner, Clement?” said Nancy, hastily, 
and at last Clement saw that she 
meant to stay some catastrophe; but 
it was too late. Mr. Jewett’s boom 
ing voice sounded ominously down 
the table. 

‘Your father asked you, sir, 
what animal the ancients generally 
sacrificed to their god Asculapius. 
He wanted you to reply ‘a cock,’ in 
order to intimate, as he has inti 
mated three times a day for the last 
week, that my cock disturbs his rest 
in the mornings. It is a very val- 
uable fowl, and I am attached 
to it.” 

Mr. Jewett’s small eyes, dimin 
ished as they were by his glasses, 
seemed to grow yet smaller as they 
suapped in his anger. 

“Tut, tut!” blew out Mr. Me 
Gowan, good - naturedly, but still 
provokingly. ‘‘ You oughtn’t to 
interfere between father and son, 
Jewett. What I say to my son on 
this side of that pepper-cruct is 
said on my land, where I've a right 
to say what I please, haven't I?” 

** And what my cock says on my 
land—whicb, by-the-way, is to this 
side of the salt-cellar, not the pep- 
per-cruet, sir—he has a right to say.” 

“ No, sir, not at four o’clock in 
the morning, unless you can keep 
the sound in bounds. And you're 
mistaken about that dividing-line. 
It's to this side of the pepper, as I 
stated.” 

Mr. McGowan’'s face began to 
grow purple, but he made a tremen 
dous effort, and did keep back the 
gust of temper that plainly possess 
ed him for the moment. 

“Well, sir,” he said, good-na 
turedy, “if/1 sit on your land, or 
you on mine, I suppose it’s imma 
terial, as we're partners. Where 
Nancy: puts me at table is much 
less important than what she puts 
into me. That’s good enough.” 


“It’s not immaterial to me,” 
s bayed Mr. Jewett. ‘‘ You say that 
CHAIR pepper marks the line—” His 


voice seemed to come from the pit 

of his stomach; his face was white 

with rage. It was more than ever 
plain to Clement that this storm of irritation had been 
brewing suppressed for days and weeks, and there would 
be no possibility of checking it. Nancy, her face as white 
as her father’s, half rose from her chair, with a frightened 
entreaty on.her lips, and Clement was trying to catch her 
eyes to stopp what he knew wonld be a useless effort, 
when thererastr came, actually and metaphorically. 

“If the pepper, marks the line, it’s not when it stands 
where it does: now, nt over here,” roared Mr. Jewett, giv 
ing-the whole table tunighty push that flung Nancy back 
into her chair, and made the dishes rattle and the children 
howl with-fright. 

‘* Look, out!” cried Mr. McGowan, his face purple with 
passion. ‘* What are you about, sir? Don’t you see you're 
shoving « lady—if she is your daughter?” 

“IT knew, sir,” retorted Nancy's father, as promptly, 
and with a sudden dangerous calm and civility of manner, 
‘that I was not shoving a gentleman.” 

And at-that the dinner closed. The two principals rose 
with what dignity remained to them and strode from the 
Midway, each by his own separate door, each followed by 
his own flesh and blood. In Mr. Jewett's case it was a 
long stream of followers. In Mr. McGowan’s case, slowly, 
with mortification in his face, with reluctant but with 
loyal feet, Clement followed his father alone. At the door 
he paused an instant and glanced back into the room. 
Nancy, on her side, was also the last to leave, and, as he 
turned, Clement saw that she too was looking back, her 
eyes full of tears, her lips trembling. She lifted her hand 
with a little forlorn gesture towards him, half of farewell, 
half as of troubled surrender to what she could not help, 
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und in that moment Clement made up his mind as to his 
course of action. He turned resolutely and followed his 
father’s stamping footsteps through the narrow hallway 
to their own home 

An hour later a servant of Mr. McGowan’s, flitting like 
Noah's dove through the hallways and across the Midway 
where the angry waters had lately raged, carried to Mr 
Jewett’s house a note signed by Clement McGowan and 
uldressed to Nancy. It was but a few words 


Dear Nancy.—This is not a surrender, but an armis 
tice, asked for. Will your father allow you as envoy to 
meet me as envoy in the Midway for a short conference? 
My father wishes this, and I write at is request. You 
will find me waiting in the Midway dining-room, hop 
ing that you can come Regretfully yours, 

CLEMENT.” 


tut though he said he hoped, Clement had little belief 
that Mr. Jewett would allow the conference to be, and was 
igreeably surprised when the Jewett door of the Midway 
opened, and he started forward to meet Nancy. As he 
saw her face it seemed to Clement that he had never be- 
fore believed that ‘‘erving” cowkd be extravagantly be- 
coming to any one. He had always agsociated that per 
formance with reddened eyes atid swollen features, and 
yet here was a charming face down which the tears had 
evidently been coursing freely, and, in Clement’s eyes at 
least, those tears had but softened and beautified. Nancy’s 
eyes were dewy, not reddened at all, and her cheeks were 
a faint pink, while her fair hair was in a confusion most 
charming and unconscious. Her eyes filled up again with 
tears that ran over ber cheeks as she speechlessly held out 
a hand to Clement. He took it in his, to find the fingers 
as chill as they had been when he had first touched them 
out in the cold yard earlier in that day. 

Why, you mustn't feel it this way, Nancy!” he said, 
taking both her cold hands between his and gently chafing 
them We aren't a couple of Sunday-school-book chil- 
dren worrying over reforming our parents, are we? We 
know they both have their—their—little ways, and they 
can both keep them, so far as Iam concerned. I’ve no 
criticism to offer. My father’s the best of fathers to me, 
and I don’t doubt yours is to you. © The rest of it’s none 
of our We'll patch up this quarrel between 
them in time. I made up my mind to that in the first five 
minutes. The quarrel had to come sooner or later. It 
was booked to be. But I've already convinced my father 
that the great god Asculapius must do without his cock 


business 


What have you accomplished on your side? Oh, we'll 
straighten out the rest somehow, don’t you fret! Only 
you mustn't be in a hurry, and you mustn't worry. How 


did you get your father to consent to your meeting me?” 


“BUT'UBU! 


WHAT DO 
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Nancy drew away her hands, and sinking into a chair, 
openly sobbed into her handkerchief, but, none the less, 
Clement knew she was comforted. 

** Father doesn’t know I'm here,” she said, as soon as 
she could speak. ‘‘That is, he doesn’t exactly know. I 
didn’t feel I had to ask his permission to come, because 
not long after we left the Midway he sent for me, and told 
me to write to you and ask you to come to meet me here 
to tell you something from him. I was just about to write 
when I got your letter, so I felt it wasn’t necessary to do 
anything but come.” 

“What did your father want you to tell me?” asked 
Clement, with interest. ‘‘ Wait a moment,” he added. 
‘*I do believe we've both come on the same errand. My 
father was so worried at the thought of the neighbors’ de- 
light in a split of this Midway partnership, that he want- 
ed me to urge on you to influence your father to keep on 
with the Midway just as itis now. He seems to think it 
ought to be easy for people to quarrel, and then by mutual 
agreement sit at a table together without speaking a word 
to each other, still buying and eating incommon. That's 
his suggestion. What's your father’s?” 

Nancy sat upright, looking at Clement with wide-open 
eyes. ‘‘ But that’s the very thing my father wanted me 
to suggest to you! Oh, I think it’s horrible! Don’t you 
remember to-morrow’s Thanksgiving day? And how can 
we eat our Thanksgiving dinner together like that?” 

“It is pretty bad,” admitted Clement, ‘but I think 
they'll at a peace sooner if the Midway plan's not given 
up. Can't you rig up a huge centre decoration of some 
kind for the middle of the table, that for the present will 
hide our respective fathers from each other?” 

Nancy’s face grew yet more tragic. ‘‘Oh dear!” she 
cried, clasping her hands. “It’s your first Thanksgiving 
at home in three years, and I thought every one would be 
so happy and pleased! Oh, Clement, I don’t know how 


to tell you! It won't be necessary to have any cenire 
decoration to hide our fathers from each other. haven't 
told you all. Father's suggestion has a proviso. He's 


willing to go on with the Midway plan, but he means to 
run up a high trellis fence on the dividing-line they quar- 
relled over to-day, not only outside between the houses 
and down the middle of the Midway kitchen yard, but— 
oh, Clement! right through this dining-room, across the 
floor, and dividing the room, with an arch over the table, 
so there can’t be any more discussion. You and your fa- 
ther will be eating on your side of the line, and l—and we 
on the other, and the servants with the food and dishes are 
to pass to and fro through the swing doors in the trellis. 
Why, Clement!” for Clement had flung himself into a 
chair and burst into a shout of laughter. ‘* Do you think 
your father will laugh too?” asked Nancy, with a new 
hope in her voice. ‘*1 thought you'd both be so angry.” 


YOU MEAN BY DOING SUCH A THING?” 


“‘I don’t answer for my father,” said Clemen: wiping 
tears of laughter from his eyes. ‘‘ But if he’s anything 
like his son he'll think it’s the most ridiculous thing he’s 
ever heard in his life. Why, where’s your sense of bu 
mar, Nancy? How could you tell me that with a straight 
ace?” 


Nancy was wooed to a faint smile, but it died almost as 
it dawned. ‘‘ There!” she cried, ‘‘don’t you hear that? 
Father said he was going right out for a surveyor and 
carpenter, and the surveyor’s already come and gone, and 
I do believe that’s the carpenters now working on the 
fence outside.” 

There was a sound outside in the cold air of tapping 
and hammering and the roll and rattle of timbers flung to 
the hard frozen ground. Clement rose and walked to 
the window. 

“Yes,” he said, returning, and with more gravity in 
his face, “you were right. He's got a little army of 
men at work out there. I believe they’ll have the thing 
fairly up by night.” 

“He said he would,” mourned Nancy. “ He said if he 
spent his last dollar it should al! be up before supper.” 

“I don’t quite know how my father will take that 
fence outside,” pondered Clement. ‘‘I have an idea that 
the humorous look of a trellis jin here may tickle his risi- 
bles enough to atone for the offence. But outside—I 
don’t know. We'll trust to luck. I tell you what I'll 
do, Nancy. I'll let him get as mad as he wants this after- 
noon, watching the workmen outside. He'll see them 
and all they do from his windows, but I won’t tell him 
anything about the trellis that’s to be in here. I'll let 
that burst upon him in all its glory when we come in to 
supper to-night. I know he'll come to supper, fence or 
no fence, for he won’t give up his beloved Midway. But 
I rather think it might be a good idea if you could deco- 
rate the open-work of the trellis in here with greens of 
some kind. It would be wiser, it seems to me, if our 
parents could be entirely hidden from each other. If 
your father should see my father rolling and writhing 
about io his chair, laughing at the trellis, 1 don’t fancy it 
would improve matters much—do you? Yet that’s just 
what I pin my hopes on his doing. Can you get some 
green stuff up into the trellis without me to help you? I 
hate to leave you to do it alone, but I think it’s safer for 
me to stay with my father and keep him as quiet as I 
cap.” 

**Oh, much safer! Yes, 1 can manage the greens,” said 
Nancy, rising. ‘* Then, as envoys, we have settled it that 
the Midway plan goes on asa Codeene matter only, and 
with no reconciliations at all, and no intercourse. Are 
are we—you and I—to speak to each other, Clement, when 
we meet, or ought we to stop speaking too?” 

Clement felt his heart beat suddenly and hard, and he 
knew it was not merely at the suggestion that he and 
Nancy should cease speaking to each other. The fact 
that she thus naturally turned to him as sole arbiter of 
her action on this important subject was what set his 
heart a-leaping. Then he was no longer the boy Clement 
McGowan she had played with asachild. She was sicnd 
ing there, waiting his edict as if it must be infallible, wih 
those soft blue eyes of hers uplifted believingly, not too 
eagerly for maidenliness, yet with an unconscious anxiety 
that flattered and thrilled Clement as every man since 
Adam has been thrilled sooner or later. What he might 
have replied with the blood hot in his head and this new 
sense of responsibility bewildering him, Clement hardly 
kuew himself. He only knew, as he turned to speak, he 
saw suddenly reflected in Nancy’s face the shadow of 
his own extraordinary emotion. What was the matter 
with them both? How foolish all this was! Could it be 
possible? Had he passed scathless through college to his 
Senior Thanksgiving vacation, to come back to his own 
quiet home and there find— 

But at that moment the yard door of the Midway was 
rudely beaten upon, and behind the summous to open came 
hammers and saws and timber and carpenters tumbling 
in and fairly flooding the room. When Clement turned 
back again to look for Nancy she had disappeared, and 
after lingering disconsolately in the dining-room for 
a little while, watching the burried workmen building the 
trellis that was to divide all these new-found possibili- 
ties, Clement also retired from the Midway through the 
McGowan door. 





That day before Thanksgiving was, or so it seemed to 
Nancy, the busiest and the hardest day of her life. What 
ever happened, the children must have their Thanksgiving, 
and there was the dinner to order and to make ready, the 
cakes and candies and pies and puddings to arrange for 
the morrow, and hardest task of all, there was tha! miserable 
trellis to decorate! It was only a little while before the 
supper-hour in the Midway when Nancy saw that the 
carpenters were trooping away from the house and yard 
with their tools in their hands. and she hurried at once to 
the Midway to see, with a sinking heart, that they had 
done their work only too speedily and well. A gaunt 
trellis reared its dividing length across the room, and at 
the centre of the floor where the table stood it broke in 
an arch that just allowed the long board to slide beneath 
it. Unhappy as she was,Nancy could not restrain a mis 
erable hysterical laugh at the sight. There was, however, 
little time to waste in tears or laughter. The wretched 
trellis steod there with its new unpainted wood and its 
numberless eyelet-holes staring at her. Nancy felt it 
must be draped, and that before the children and servants 
saw it in all its hideousness. Not for worlds would she 
have called in any aid. To do that would have been to 
her as a disloyal expression towards ber father, whose 
latest work of art and anger she was anxious to hide as 
far as was possible, and before any ove else saw it in all 
its gauntness. She had oriered a quantity of cut and 
potted chrysanthemums, and with these she worked until 
her arms and back were more weary than ever in her life. 
but she was consoled by the thought that the trellis with 
its green leaf trimmings and gay flowers looked really 
more like an actual festival decoration than she would 
have thought possible—rather unique as a festive dressing, 
perhaps, but then tastes varied. At any rate, there was 
not now the bare, horrid, spiteful look about the division 
that had been there. Poor Nancy sat at the Jewett side 
of the table in the Jewett end of the room: that night, pre- 
tending to eat her supper, but really with every nerve 
strained to hear the incoming footsteps from the other 
side of the screen. Her heart fairly stood still with ap- 
prehension when at lust she heard Mr. McGowan’s ele- 








phantine tread on the floor and Clement's as | 
a light echo following. The heavy a 
sounded behind the screen, then suddenly | 
ceased, and then there came a strange sound 
like that of a young grampus abruptly blow- 
ing off water. Whether this was a token of 
the laughter Mr. McGowan’s son had proph- 
esied he would fall into, or whether it was.a 
snort of rage, Nancy had no means of know- 
ing, so she began at once to talk in a high 
gay voice to the children, hoping to cover 
any troubles that might arise. But the meal 
went on and no troubles arose save that now 
and then from the other side of the trellis 
there would come again that same explosive 
snort. That Mr. Jewett with Nancy was 
perplexed to adjudge the sound to its true 
cause was plain to his daughter by his air of 
deep attention whenever the sound was re- 
peated, and his look of doubt and dissatis- 
faction. But nothing worse chanced to dis- | 
turb the harmony. Nancy’s screen of leaves 
was successfully impenetrable. There was 
no visible sign of life from the distant side 
of the table until, just as she was about to | 
rise, Nancy saw an eye, a glittering gray eye, 
that seemed to be staring straight at her 
through the foliage, and the apparition so | 
startled her that only by a violent effort did 
she repress a scream. The eye instantly dis- 
appeared on meeting hers, and in its place a 
small white roll that looked like paper poked 
through the green opening where the eye 
had been. Mr. McGowan's eyes, Nancy | 
knew, were black. The only gray eyes in | 
the Midway were Clement's. Nancy could 
hardly wait for her father to rise from the 
table. At the first moment of freedom she 
hurried to the screen, and thrusting her fin- | 
ger into the leaves as if rearranging the foli 
age, drew out a small roll of paper which | 
proved to be, as she knew it would prove, a | 
note from Clement. Nancy hurried the note 
into her pocket, and in the quiet of her own 
room read it hastily: 





“My pear Nancy ‘Capvuiet,’—I'm afraid 
my father’s more angry about the board fence 
outside than the joke of the trellis inside | 
quite atones for as yet, though I suppose you 
heard him laughing all through supper, I 
was afraid your father might come over the 
line with a carving - knife, but I hoped he 
would think the sounds were of rage. Now | 
the worst of it is, dear, my father forbids any 
intercourse whatever, for him or any of bis | 
tribe, with the tribe on the other side of that 
trellis. He says he can never forgive the 
board fence outside. It’s the public slight 
that mortifies him, and he says that so long 
he can look from his window and see 
those boards he will never speak to any of 
the Jewett family, nor — what shall I do, 
Nancy?—uallow his son to speak to any of 
them, either! It was with the greatest diffi 
culty that I induced him to let me write this | 
note, and he wouldn't have consented at all, 
I firmly believe, if this inside trellis hadn't 
heen here to make him laugh. I am writing 
this at the table, and as | am allowed to 
write only this one letter, I feel I must say 
all I want to in it; but I don’t quite dare— 
not yet. I know all this quarrel is going to 
blow over, and what you must do is to in- 
fluence your father to do away with the 
fence outside, while I influence mine to for- | 
give and forget the whole matter. I won't 
and I don’t believe we sha'n’t be speaking to | 
each other before I go away, and so until 
then you must believe— Just believe any- | 
thing you like, Nancy, and I'll bring all the 
evidence and endorse everything you can 
imagiae in your wildest fancy of 

CLEMENT ‘ MoNTAGUE.’” 


as 


** Nancy, look out of the window! Won't 
you look? And then come! We are all 
waiting for you to play games with us. 
What are you crying about, Nancy?” 

Nancy was a truthful maiden, so she made 
no denial of her tears, but openly wiping 
them from her eyes, followed Tommy to the 
window and looked out as he bade her. What 
she saw made her wipe her eyes again and yet 
again. The sky was a dull gray, and looked 
cold.and forbidding, and down through the 
heavy air something was falling that looked 
not like snowflakes, but like handfuls of 
white wool 

‘*Did you ever see snowflakes as big as 
that, Nancy r 

‘*No,” Nancy answered, ‘I never did.” 
And again she was truthful, for she was but 
nineteen years old, and the last snow-storm 
that had begun with flakes like those had 
been before she was born, and was a blizzard 
well known by tradition 

** Father says the barometer is’way down, 
and he believes it’s going to be a storm like 
the one he saw twenty years ago,” said Tom 
my. ‘, Wonldn’t it be great if the snow came 
over the windows, Nancy?” 

Nancy had been only half listening. A 
fantastic thought had leaped into her brain, 
crowding out everything else. If that should 
happen! She leaned nearer to the window 
and looked eagerly out. The snow was fall- 
ing steadily, flake by flake, covering the 
ground in its patieut way. Nancy turned 
away with asigh. The thought seemed one 
impossible. 

“Tl come at once, Tommy,” she said, 
* Just wait till 1 wash my face.” And then 
down she went with Tommy to play her part 
for the evening, helping the children keep 
their holiday; but all the while she was still 
in thought outside with the snow, sometimes 
diseconraged, sometimes hopeful, as her last 
peep through the window would show her a 
wilder or a quieter night. All through the 
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evening the storm ebbed and flowed, as | dragged out his own overcoat, hat, and 


storms will, aud then as night settled down 
the storm too settled to work and toiled in 
earnest. When the children were in bed 
Nancy was free to sit at her window and 
watch the wonderful sight. The light of a 
solitary lamp left burning near a window in 
the Midway streamed out with an odd radi- 
ance on the white night and upon the heap- 
ed-up snow. She could see the flakes as they 
fell with the light behind them, and watched 
the snow-bank grow deeper and deeper on 
the ground. When at midnight Mr. Jewett’s 
historic cock lifted its voice and crowed, the 
sound seemed to wake the wind, that had 
been whining a little about the corners, but 
now burst with a raging how] upon the snow, 
pulling it here and shoving it there at its 
will. 5 vel places that had been unruffled 


| beds of white became scooped-out valleys, 


valleys became mountains. The drifts rose 
white and ghostly, and bere and there the 
earth was swept almost clean of snow 
that was a heaped - up covering elsewhere. 
Through all the snow still fell from the sky 


| silently and patiently, and through all, as 


silently and patiently, Nancy sat at her win- 
dow, her heart beating, her hands clasped, 


| her eyes never leaving the dividing trellis 


that was yet lifting its head above the snow. 


“Clement!” called Mr. McGowan. “Clem- 
ent!” He was entering his son’s room with 
a lighted taper in his hand, and calling soft- 
ly as he came near Clement's bed. ‘I don’t 
know that it will interest you, as hurricanes 


| Seem not to vex your slumbers, but I am 


under the impression that there are burglars 

in the house. Do you care to wake up and 

go down stairs with me to investigate?” 
Clement McGowan sat up, rubbing his 





eyes and staring at his father, standing there | 


in his dressing-gown and slippers. 
** Listen for yourself,” said Mr. McGowan. 
The wind was howling so furiously it was 


impossible for Clement to hear anything | 


else at first, but presently above the louder 


| noise he distinguished a faint beating sound 


as if some one was hammering on wood. 

Clement sprang out of bed and hurried 
into his clothing. ‘‘ Burglars don’t usually 
beat on the walls to alarm the proprietors,” 
he said. ‘It’s a horrible night! Most like- 
ly some one has strayed in the doorway and 
wants shelter. I'll go down and see. 
wouldn't turn a dog out to-night.” 

‘You mustn’t take the light,’ 
Mr. McGowan, clinging to his first theory. 
‘* Burglars always shoot at alight. I'll hold 
the candle on the upper landing, and you 
call if you need me to bring it down.” 


insisted | 


Clement laughed and hurried off, while his 


father peered after him down the dark stairs. 
He could hear Clement calling out a ques- 
through the closed door, and then, 
though he could hear no answer, apparent 
ly Clement did, for with a loud exclamation 
he was at once tearing at the fastenings of 
the door and calling excitedly to his father 
to bring the light. The door opened just as 
Mr. McGowan reached the bottom of the 
stairs, and a pillar of snow fell forward into 
the hallway, to lie prostrate at their feet. 
But as the pillar fell, Clement caught it up 
in his arms and lifted it into a chair, at 
which Mr. McGowan saw that the pillar was 
human, for it sat in the chair as human be- 
ings sit, and began to cry pitifully as human 


| beings cry, shaking the snow humanly from 


its clogged garments. He saw, too, that the 
snow image was a woman, and the next mo 
ment recognized Nancy. 

‘*Nancy!” exclaimed Mr. McGowan, in 
credulously, approaching her with the can 
die. ‘‘Child, are you crazy? Is anybody 
dead? Do you want a doctor?” 

‘*No, Mr. McGowan,” 
away faint voice, ‘nobody is dead-or ill. 
It's only —there isn't any fence at all be 
tween the houses! It’s all covered up in the 
drifts, and lcame— Yousaid—” Herhead 
dropped, and she would have fallen forward 
if Clement had not sprung and caught ler 
He held her to him, warming and support 
ing her 


she said, in a far- 


“Don’t you see, father?” he cried, in his 


strong voice. ‘‘ Don’t you see? 
you said you'd never forgive her father 
while you could see that board fence from 
your windows, and now she says you can't 
see it. It’s buried in a drift, and that’s 
What she’s come in the middle of the night 
to tell you! Nancy, we understand. Don't 
try to talk.” 

But Nancy, though she was crying, with 
sobs of exhaustion and excitement, would 
finish her story herself. 

‘*]—I was so afraid the wind might blow 
the drift away again, I didn’t dare wait till 
morning. There's not an inch of the fence 
out now. Oh, Mr. McGowan, you're going 
to forgive father now, aren't you? I’m sorry 
I brought so much snow into the house, but 
I knocked and knocked at the Midway door 
first, and I couldn’t make you hear, so I had 
to go around the street way to get to the 
front door.” 

Mr. McGowan stood staring at her, his 
dressing-gown wrapped about his huge fig- 
ure, the taper in his hand, his face growing 
redder and redder. Suddenly, as was bis 
wont, he blew out his astonishment and 
emotion in a great grunt through his lips. 

“Bu'uw’ubu! What do you mean by do- 
ing such a thing?” As he stood looking at 
the two, Clement still supporting Nancy 
with his arm, a sudden gleam of amazement 
first, and then of swift understanding, pass- 
ed over his round face. He turned deliber- 
ately to the cloak - closet, and from there 


I told her | 





boots, all of which articles he proceeded to 
assume in addition to his wrapper. 

** Father, what do you mean? You can't 
go out to-night!” 

**Ain’t going out,” said Mr. McGowan, 
stamping on his boots. ‘‘ I’m going through 
the Midway passages, and I'll warrant - 
boots kicking on the door, with 250 pounds 
back of them, will wake Father Jewett fast 
enough. What's all that yarn about the 
avimals talking festival mornings early? 
Well, Balaam’s ass, or whose ever ass I am, 
ig going to speak this Thanksgiving morn- 
ing. He’s going to see Jewett now, and 
apologize to Jewett for everything he’s done 
and everything Jewett’s done and every- 
thing everybody else has done, or anything 
else the old gentleman may seem to want 
No, Miss Nancy, thank you, I won't wait 
until morning. If you could beat your way 
all around the outside street on this Thanks- 
giving errand of peace, well, I guess my old 
bulk can stand the covered passage through 
the Midway. I bid you both good-morning 
and a happy Thanksgiving.” 

He swept off his hat, and, with a knowing 
glance and a humorous puckering of his fat 
lips, then moved off towards the rear hall- 
way. At the door he paused to look back, 
still speaking humorously, yet with a note of 
genuine earnestness. 

‘* By-the-way,” he said, ‘‘ there’s nothing 
in this world Balaam’s ass admires like grit 
and sand and a quick wit and a good heart. 
He’d hate to see them go out of the family. 
I just want to say, Miss Nancy, that if one of 
& name’s as good as the same, you can have 
a Clement McGowan at your pleasure, as sure 
as my name’s—the same as that boy’s. As 
for you, Clement, you know all that’s mine’s 
the same as yours as soon as you marry and 
settle down. It wouldn't cost much to make 
that Midway into a small house, and— But 
settle it between you; settle it between you!” 





Apvice TO MoTHers.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. | 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
capes wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 

v.) 
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SUMMER FEEDING 
For infants necessitates the greatest caution and 
careful study of conditions. Care in diet, first and 
last.. The use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk has largely simplified this problem. Beware of 
unknown brands. Get the Best.—{Adv.] 
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COCOA 





TRADE-MARK. 











“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 


Walter Baker & CO. timites. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. | 
Established 1780. 








WEBER 
PIANOS 


“ 4 harmonious creation of art.” 
“An inspiration toa 
musical temperament.” 
“ Supports the voice most admirably.” 
a 
“The achievements of Albert- Weber, 
Senior, in the realm of. tone pro- 
duction, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivalled.” 
a 
Send for catalogue. 
Ba 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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your gray 
hair and 


. add twenty 


have suc 
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hair ? 


> Send for our 
* book on “The 
Hair.” It’s free. 


Iss 


Hair Renewer 


always restores color to gray hair, all 
the dark, rich color you used to have. 
Your hair grows rapidly, stops coming 
out, and all dandruff disappears. 


If your druggist cannot s ly you, send 
aio to R. P. Hall & Co., Washes, N. H. 





At all 
First-class Dry Goods Stores 


or Write to 


J.W. GODDARD & SONS 


Established in 1847 New York 
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COMPLETE COSTUME, - - 50 Cents 
| ADJUSTABLE COLLAR, - - 15 “ 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - --- 30 “ 


FANCY BODICE GARNITURE,15 “ 
WAIST, with sleeve, - jae ee 
Gees fe. 


Separate Sleeve and Collar Patterns 10 cents each, 
except where otherwise specified. 


“ 


Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; waist, 
24; skirt, 42. Girls’ patterns made in standard 13 
year-old size only. Money must accompany order. 


ln ordering Cut Patterns 
should be employed: 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


1899 


the following form 


Dear Sirs, 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, 
published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


WAIST, No. 
SKIRT, No. 
COSTUME, No. 
ADJUSTABLE COLLAR, No. 
FANCY BODICE | N 
GARNITURE, / ” 
GIRL’S COSTUME, No, 


for which I enclose. 
Name... 
Address er 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 243, 
244, 245, and 1028, on page 1006. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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This story was begun October 21, 1899 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 





Bettina M way, a handsome and ambitious but penniless Ameri- 
rages herself to a young English nobleman, [lorace Spots- 
wo presum y the heir of his uncle, Lord Hardly. Bettina’s love 
moth ‘ e strong feeling of her life. Horace, after his 
he States turns to St. Petersburg, where he is in diplomatic 
bet i‘# mother ie taken /1! and dies, and the girl’s letters to 
f ily of her love and grief for her mother, his pride 
¢ i ces himself to suppress all expression of his 
glove for her. She has promised him that she will go to England, 
nn her and marry her, and finally writes him that «he 
: rta ate She goes, in fact, a week earlier, in order to 
free in London to call on and conciliate Lord Hurédly, who 
to his ney v's mar » with & poor woman, and intends to 
\ sa " und probably disinherit him. Bettina calls 
I Hiurdly, who is so impressed with her beanty that he mekes 
‘ posal of marriage, asserting at the same time that his nephew 
‘ nd aimless life. He further proves this by a letter from 
Ilo e in St. Petersburg, who gives a similar account of 
¢ ing diplomat Bettina breaks her engagement, and 
' et to Amet but the thought of the lonely life to 
a to », as Opposed to the brilliant opportunities of- 
r by Lord Hardly's proposal, tempts her to accept this, and 
ews marriage reaches Horace Spotswood immediately 
' tt His d tien to her has been so complete that t 
reat to hi Bettina goes through her firat London 
s whirl of social excitement. In the spring Lord and Lady 
i move to the family seat, Kingdon Hall, where Bettina, for the 
since ber marriage, has a few days entirely to herself, dur- 
ary alec e¢ of Lord Hardly Going through the larg 
1 manor, she meets the old housekeeper, who shows 
way to the pictore-gallery, where Bettina suddenly comes 
t 1 Horace Spotswood asa boy, She is much moved at 
f hie frank, fearless face, and her late knowledge of Lord 
i y's t nwakens in ber a doubt of his representation to her 
il eat 1 She tries to stifle these thoughts: shortly after 
Lord Hur returns, and Kingdon Hall is filled with guests, From 
sekeeper Bettina hears st Horace is in India doing his ni- 
“ help retleve the famine She sends him anonymously all the 
she can command. Somewhat later, when she and Lord Hurdly 
n the continent, she hears reports of the valuable work 
ind again suspects that he has been misrepresented 
Feartt that her husband may have done him an iy justice in 
ways, she asks if Horace has received the allowance which Lord 
j promised her should be continued. Lord Hurdly resents her 
nephew, and ineinuates that people are noticing it. 
rious stadies, and follows current events closely. 
I ations betw Lord and Lady Hardly become more and mor 
' s takes up rity werk not only in Londen, bat aleo on 
‘ his latter h jects strongly, forbidding her to in- 


CHAPTER XI 

ETTINA had been left to the lonely idleness of 

»wn reflections but a few days when the mo 

tony of her life was broken by one of those 

sudden events which, by the vastuess of their con 
sequences, seem not only to change the face of na 

for us, and the aspect of all the world without, but 

) change ourselves, in our spirits and minds, so that 

ve can never be the same creatures that we were befor: 
She received a telegram announcing that Lord Hurdly 
ul been killed in the hunting-field ‘ 
Poor Bettina, with all her faults and limitations. had 
mething of her mother’s noble nature in her, and this 
element of her somewhat complicated individuality had 
1 the part of her which had expanded most of late 
Her first feelings, therefore, were unmingled pity and re 
ret. She did not think of herself and of how all things 


¢ changed for her. Her whole thought was of 
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him who so long had existed in her mind as the image of 
pride and indomitable self-will, but who had now become 
in one moment, the object of her deepest pity. She had 
scarcely ever thought of death in connection with him 
He had seemed as sound as steel, She had never heard 
him speak of the least symptom of illness, and now the 
paper iv her hand informed her that he was dead 

How thankful she was that she had not spoken to him 
angrily in their last talk! How she wished that she had 
said just one kind word to him at parting! True, he had 
given her no opportunity; but if she had known— 

Suddenly she burst into violent weeping, and in this 
condition they found her, with the telegram on the floor 
at her feet 

‘*Who would have thought my lady would have taken 
it so hard?” said Mrs. Parlett, when the exciting news was 
heard downstairs They was that ‘aughty to one an- 
other before people! But it’s them as feels the most, 
sometimes 

This remark was addressed to Nora, in the hope of 
eliciting a response, but Nora excelled in the art of hold 
ing her tongue 

It was she alone who was admitted to her mistress’s 
apartments, where Bettina remained, in deep agitation, 
while the preparations for the arrival of Lord Hurdly’s 
body were being made. After her profound emotion of 
pity for him, her next thought had beén of Horace. He 
was the heir and nearest of kin. It flashed upon her, 
with the suddenness of surprise, that he was Lord Hurd 
ly now 

How strange, how absolutely bewildering, this new 
state of things seemed! Her head went round; the ob- 
jects about her swayed before her vision; her mind seemed 
unable to grasp the strangeness of these new conditions 

Bettina saw no one but the rector of the parish. All 
that had to be done was so plain and simple, and there 
were so many capable hands to do it, that there was little 
need to consult with her. She begged the rector to act 
in her stead in giving all necessary directions. It was 
with a deep sense of relief that she reflected on the im 
possibility of Horace’s arrival in time for the funeral. 
Perhaps she could get away somewhere before he came. 

Those days when her husband's body lay in the apart 
ment near her, and the relations and friends assembled to 
do it an honor which in his lifetime they were scarce 
ly suffered to express, marked the period of the real 
awakening of Bettina’s soul. The sense of freedom 
which her position now secured to her, the power to do 
and be what she chose, was like wings to her spirit, and 
for the first time in her experience the woman and the 
hour were met 

When she had been free before to make her own life, 
her vision had been so limited, her aspiration so low, her 
interest in the heart-beats of the great humanity of which 
her little life was so small a part had been so uncompre 
hending, that she had cared only for the narrow issues 
which concerned herself. But now, in the hour which 
saw her free again, she was another woman, and this wo 
man had a passionate purpose in her heart to make her 
self avail for the needs of others 

She resolved that the moment her affairs were settled 
her new life should begin. The period of her marriage 
had opened up before her vast opportunities, of which 
she was eager to take advantage. These would need 
money for their carrying out, but that she would have 
money enough she had never doubted. Of course until 
the reading of the will it would not be known what pro- 
vision had been made for her, but Lord Hurdly had al- 


ways been extremely generous as to money, and she had 
no misgivings on that score. 

At last the funeral was over and the house was rid of 
guests. Various cousins and friends had shown their 
willingness to remain and bear her company, but Betti 
na, With the rector’s aid, had managed to get rid of these 
She wanted to be alone and to think out some course of 
future action, for she was still in a state of absolute un- 
adjustment to her new situation 

It had turned out that Lord Hurdly bad left her an in 
come of one thousand pounds. Her first realization of 
the smallness of this provision for her came from the rec 
tor’s comment, which was spoken in a tone as if reluc 
tantly censorious. 

‘‘] should not have believed Lord Hurdly capable of 
such a thing,” he said ‘I am sure that all who have 
cared for his honorable reputation must regret this as 
much on his account as on yours.” 

** Is it so little?” said Bettina, too proud to show disap 
pointment, ‘‘A thousand pounds a year seems a large 
sum for the support of one woman 

“For some women, perhaps,” was the answer, ‘* but 
not for the woman who has once held the position of mis 
tress of Kingdon Hall. I repeat that I would not have 
believed it of Lord Hurdly.” 

Bettina did not hear his last emphatic words, or, at all 
events, took no conscious cognizance of them. She was 
absorbed in the contemplation of her new condition 
How strange it seemed! 

It was something more than strange. She had been too 
long in possession of the power and importance of being 
the reigning Lady Hurdly, so to speak, not to feel a real 
revolt at the idea of seeing herself laid on the shelf. It 
would not necessarily be so bad if she had had ample 
means, for she had made a place for herself in the world. 
But she was certain, from the air of commiseration with 
which not only the rector but others had regarded her, 
that she would be extremely curtailed in such opportu- 
nities as depended upon money; and she had sufficient 
insight into social affairs to know how the possession 
of money broadened opportanity, and the absence of it 
limited power 

There was no denying to herself the pain that it gave 
her to relinquish such a position. She had accommodated 
herself to greatness so naturally that it seemed incredible 
that she was to sink back into a life of obscurity. Frank- 
ly, she did not like it, and found it very hard to get used 
to the idea 

And yet, on the other hand, she felt an unfeigned glad 
ness that Horace was to come to his own. She rejoiced 
that no child of hers would ever stand in his way. She 
had reason to hope that he would use his great position 
to great ends, for the residuum of all her turbid and agi- 
tating thoughts about him was an admiration for the man 
in his attitude toward the world, no matter how much she 
still resented his attitude toward herself. That this last 
was so, there needed no stionger proof than her eager 
resolution to get away from Kingdon Hall—out of the 
country, if possible—before the arrival of the man whose 
place her husband had once taken, and who, in another 
sense, was now to take his. 


CHAPTER XII. 


T was some time before Bettina realized the changed 
conditions of her life consequent upon her husband’s 
extremely small provision for her n England, in the 
only society which she knew, it would be a mere pittance, 
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after what she had-always had there; but in | 
America, in her old home, which she had al- 
ways kept as her mother left it, it would be 
almost riches. Sometimes she thought of 
going back there for good, and leaving the 
reat world in which she had found so little 
joy. But it was this world which could give 
ier, as she now knew, the best substitute 
that can be offered for joy—active and inter- 
esting occupation. Having once known the 
inspiration of this, the stagnation of her old 
home was not to be thought of for a perma- 
nency. It seemed to her best, however, to 
go there for a short time to look after the 
money interests now become important to 
her, and from there to seek some work for 
the faculties which she had only lately real- 
ized that she possessed. 

In her heart she could but feel a certain 
wounded pride in the altered position to 
which her husband bad deliberately con- 
demned her. She felt that it was bis way of 
punishing her for not having been a more 
conformable wife. He had not succeeded, 
in his life, in humbling her pride; he would 
therefore do it now. She felt that he must 
have had some intention of this sort. 

That instinct was confirmed by the family 
lawyer, who told her, when he came to have 
a talk on business, that Lord Hurdly had ex- 
pressed to him the supposition, and even 
the wish, that she should return to America 
to live. : 

Under other conditions her husband’s wish 
would have greatly influenced her decision, 
but under these it had no weight whatever. 
She could not help feeling that she had 
been harshly treated. It was not the actual 
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“My pear Lapy Hurpty,—Should this 
letter ever come to your eyes, you will be at 


| that time a widow, as | have left instructions 
| that it shall be delivered only in the event of 
| your surviving your husband. By that time 
| I shall have passed into the unknown world, 
| where, if such things can be, I shall have 


had with Lord Hurdly an understanding 
which, by the hard conditions he imposed ou 
me, was impossible in this life. But before 
leaving the world of human life and action 
I wish to make sure that at least one wrong 
which came about through me will have 
been repaired by me. I am aware that the 
rupture of your engagement of marriage to 
Mr. Horace Spotswood was caused chiefly 
by a letter shown you by Lord Hurdly, and 
purporting to come from an altogether 
trustworthy source—a man who was on the 
spot and who was a personal friend of his. 


| L was that man. I was on the spot because 


[ was sent there by Lord Hurdly for the pur- 
pose of writing this letter. For reasons 
which I need not enter into he had me in his 
power, and until one of us shall be dead he 
can force me to do his will. If you ever 


hold this Jetter in your hand and read these 


words we shall both be dead, but by this let- 
ter I desire to make ty greeny for a base 

haye helped to in- 
flict upon an honorable and high - minded 
gentleman. I allude to the man who, when 
you read this letter, will bear the name and 
title of Lord Hurdly. The things I wrote 
of him are in absolute contradiction to the 
truth, for a nobler and more loyal heart 
never beat. You might well discredit any 
assurance which comes by means of me, and 


loss of money that she minded; it was the 





I do not ask to bave my words accepted. All 







slight implied thereby. She had married ; : : ® | lexpect to accomplish is that you shall pay 
Lord Hurdly without any pretence of loving | $ Don’t thee wed for money, friend; S | enough attention to my statement to inves- 
him. He had not required that of a and S For money hath a sting; @ | —_ the — for yourself. He is — 
she had done her best to maintain her posi- | © ; ae bias Sarde e <nown, and once your ears are open you wil 
tion as his wife in accordance with his $ Don t thee wed a pretty face; S hear enough to prove to you that he has been 
wishes. These had often conflicted with 2 Tis but a foolish thing; e@ wronged. That I have wronged him, though 
her own, but in such cases she had always 2 Don’t thee wed for place nor fame; 2 reluctantly and by reason of a power I could 
yielded. She felt, therefore, that she had | » Twill dis: int thy hove: 4 not resist, is the saddest consciousness of my 
been treated with injustice. | @ WH! disappoint thy hope, @ | life ; 

The chief sting of this feeling was in con- | 2 But when thee marries, choose a girl 2 LRP»: a pom A ar by this letter do 
nection with the thought of Horace. Itmade | © ainme Sen . © | something, however late, to repair this wrong 

; 5 o uses Ivc oap. , : ; - 

her flush with shame when she reflected that 4 ‘ Who uses Ivory Soap ° | is my chief consolation ov leaving the world. 
he was bound to know that the man for ® TS ® | | shall carry with me into whatever life I go 
whom she had given him up had treated > IT FLOA . | aresentment against the man who was Lord 
her so slightingly. Under the spur of this 2 COpyinenrt 180 GY THE OROSTER & GamnLs 60. GOAT | Hurdly, and leave behind me the most 
thought she had a wild impulse to run away SOU OUD U OU OUOUOUOOOOOUUOUL | ardent and admiring wishes of my heart for 


to America, where he should never see or 
hear of her again. Business affairs com 
pelled her to remain in England for a short 
while, but she was quite determined to leave 
it before Horace should arrive. 





vali anipnie —$—————_——— |; the man who, when you read this, will bear 
Fat the neble name and title which his prede- 

PARAS | cessor, if the truth about him could be 
eee known, has so soiled with treachery in the 
furtherance of the most indomitable egotism 








One morning, quite unexpectedly, she got 
a cable despatch from him. It was ad 
dressed to Lady Hurdly, at Kingdon Hall, 
and was in these words: ‘‘ Kindly remain 


ever known in mortal man. 
**In conclusion, I ask of your ladyship, as 
I do of all the world, such gentle judgment 





as Christian hearts may find it in them to 
accord to one whose sins, though many, were 
of weakness rather than malice, and who did 
the evil work of a malicious man because he 
had not strength to brave what that man had 
it in his power and purpose to do to him in 
punishment of the resistance of his will. 

‘Your ladyship’s repentant and unhappy 
servant, 


and act for me until I can arrive. Unavoid- | 
ably detained here. Sporswoop.” 

This direct message from the young lover 
who had once been so near to her life moved 
Bettina to many strasge emotions. She was 
aware that Mr. Coriiin, the lawyer, had 
written him that she was going away as 
soon as possible, and he had, of course, been 
informed of all the conditions of his cousin's 
will. Not one penny had been left him ex- 
cept what was his by legal right; but Lord 
Hurdly’s personal fortune had been an incon 
siderable part of the estate, so that Horace 
was now a man of great wealth as well as 
the bearer of an old and noble title 

The signature to this telegram was one of 
the things that affected Bettina. The tele- | 


FrirzwituiaAM CLARKE.” 


Bettina, in her breathless reading of this 
letter, had forgotten that she was not alone. 
As she finished it and thrust it back into its 
envelope she glanced toward the window, 
aud there saw Mr. Cortlin’s figure half hid 
by the heavy curtains between which he 







stood. 
grams sent to the lawyers, the rector, and | ‘*Mr. Cortlin,” she said, in a tone which 
others had been signed “ Hurdly.” Several 2% ax ys “ summoned him quickly to her side, ‘‘I wish 
of these she had seen. It seemed to her, ‘tte ys : to ask if you or any other person have any 


ae £ ._ = + 
therefore, a very delicate instinct which had 3 
caused him to refrain from the use of her : i | G d Solid 
husband’s name in addressing her. He had F . rencn ore aes : z 
always been delicate in his intuitions and ex- SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
pressions, or at least so it had seemed. 

The effect of this telegram upon Bettina Cert. v7 x9 
was to make her more confused and uncer- 
tain in her plans than she had been before. 
She felt a strong instinct to avoid meeting 
Horace again, and yet this telegfam was in 
the form of a request, and she could hardly 
refuse to do him a favor. In the midst of 
her perplexity a servant brought word that 
Mr. Cortlin had arrived and asked to see 


knowledge of the contents of this letter.” 
‘I can only answer for myself, my lady. 
A. See I have not. It was delivered to me sealed 
ace as you have found it, and no hint of its pur- 
| pose told me.” 
‘*Had you a personal knowledge and ac- 
quaintance with this Mr, Clarke?” she asked 


Cf, J 
bd next. 
**I had, my lady. He was in the confi 
dence of his late lordship, who intrusted to 
him many of bis private affairs.” 


‘The man was under some great obliga- 
tion to Lord Hurdly, was he not?” 
have been acknowledged leaders for years. There is nothing better in the market than their ‘* So I have understood, my lady. Former 


ve 
, 











her. pianos and organs. Those who want an instrament of beautiful tone, and one which will keep ly he was in the army, and I have heard that 
When the lawyer entered, with his usual | jts tone and tune, will find all that and more in these pianos. there was some dark story about him. I have 
obsequious bow, Bettina received him with 


PE Se IR AEN a even heard cheating at cards attributed to 
a rather cold civiliiy. Her manner had be- PI ANOS raps Se ER Ay HERE PIANOS him, and it was said that Lord Hurdly’s in- 
come distinctly more haughty sinee her de COMME: THEM... fluence and friendabip were all that saved 
scent in the scale of social and pecuniary im- | We have a variety of styles, and our illustrated catalogue, sent free, is an interesting one. In it | him. The story was hushed up, but he re- 


portance. — J you are sure to find something which will please you. Easy payments if desired. signed.” 
Mr. Cortlin did not take the seat to which | ~ Bettina scarcely followed these last words. 
she invited him, but remained standing, with MASON & HAMIIN | 


A sense of sickening confusion made her 
his hat in his hand, as he said: NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO head spin round. he revelation of this 
**A former client of mine, and friend of | ——— . rae eC: Teme - | letter was too much for her. The past pos 
his late lordship, Mr. Fitzwilliam Clarke, , . sessed lier like a blighting spell that she 
who died about a year ago, left in my keep- H Y S H P C | could never hope to shake off, and the know- 
ing a letter to your ladyship, which he in ave ou ecn ar er Ss ortrait ata ogue ledge which had come to her through this 
structed me to deliver in person upon the 2 tne . > f ‘ letter added a thousandfold to its bitter- 
death of Lord Hurdly. 1 am come now, my of Distinguished and Ff opular Authors (2/7 pore vaits) ? | ness. 
lady, in the fulfilment of that trust ¢ ‘I i i 6 , t H As to the future, she dared not try to see 
Bettina looked at him in amazement. described and class dq unde story, | % step before her feet. To go through life 
“There must be some mistake,” she said. 3000 Books ” . . A -_ Z Gapene oe ; nes a tory ’ | with the consciousness of this wrong to 
‘‘T know no Mr. Fitzwilliam Clarke. Iliave Travel] and Description . Biography - Fiction: Litera- Horace unexplained was a thought at which 
never even heard his name.” : : U f l A oy : | she shuddered. Yet to explain it under ex 
**That may be, my lady, but there is no | a»: Bine | “he Is R° “vate # ruages : | isting circumstances was impossible. The 
mistake. This letter was meant for you.” | ture ; Fine Arts s a rts ; Science . I ang uages , | agitation of this interview had almost over- 


Bettina took the letter he held out, and | Sociology ; Religion ; Philosophy, etc. WRITE FOR 2 


opened it with a certain incredulous haste. 





whelmed her. Mr. Cortlin saw it, and ring- 


ing for her maid, silently withdrew. When 
r. Cortlin at the same moment walked Nora came she found her mistress pale as 


cutartes wtahew, ond stack Game Gabe Sent free upon receipt of postage (10 cents). Address se aie Shee agrc gy Prager bs Bs 
back turned while Bettina read the following ness. 
pre bo | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. (ve wn exmmpere:} 
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VAILIMA THANKSGIVING 


See Page 999 


N the evening of Thursday, Novem- 
ber 29, 1804, Robert Louis Steven 
son gave the last entertainment of 
his liferat Vailima, Samoa. It was 
carried out iv accordance with .the 

time-honored American custom, and was a 
family gathering, to which a few intimate 
friends were bidden; rather than a formal 
There were six of the Stevenson 
household and five guests; not one member 
of the fumily was absent. 


<>. 


IIE feature of the feast was the appear 

ance, at the proper time, of the regulation 
turkey, which was a great surprise to the 
guests. But Mr. Stevenson had sent to New 
Zealand weeks in advance, that he might 
he prepared to do the regulation thing on 
Thanksgiving day The cranberry sauce, 
in almost equally necessary feature, was 
made (by the -hostess) from a wild native 
berry, which had been found, after repeated 
experiments, to equal the cranberry. These 
little details are worthy of preservation only 
us connected with the last entertainment 
over which Mr. Stevenson was ever to pre 
side, and as illustrating in some measure the 
thoughtful completeness of detail in the 
hospitality dispensed at Vailima 

me 

Iie dinner was a gay one, the company 

in thelr evening dress, the table glittering 
with silver and crystal,in strange contrast 
to the tall, half-naked attendants, in their 
tartan breech - cloths and bare feet —the 
butler who served wearing a head-dress of 
red hibiscus flowers; the maids standing like 
beautiful bronze statues by Mrs. Stevenson's 
chait, waving palm branches. Through the 
open windows came the breath of fragrant 
flowers; the distant boom of the surf upon 
the coral reef and the tinkling of a water- 
fall near the house mingled with the sounds 
of talk and pleasant laughter 


"THE American consul-general, Mr. James 

H. Mulligan, renowned in the islands for 
his moving eloquence, made a speech (though 
it was an informal occasion), 80 spontaneous, 
#0 sincere and inspiring, that when a re 


occasion 


sponse was called for Mr. Stevenson could 


not refuse 


2 


EVER will'those present forget the few 

words Mr. Steveusou spoke on that oc 
casion—the welcome he extended’ to each 
ruest by mame; the tender, kindly word 
for the members of his’ family; the thanks 
he gave for his many blessings, enumerating 
them one by one, so that when he ceased 
speaking there was an appreciable patse 
before the applause broke out—a moment 
when each member of the party drank in 
the golden words never to be forgotten 

ea. 

EFORE one short week had passed 

he lay sleeping the sleep of death in 
that selfsame room. On wall and cabinet 
were still pendent the withering garlands 
of the Thanksgiving dinner 


THANKSGIVINGS 
Tue black bough moans, 
And wails avd groans, 
And sobs a song of pain; 
The backlog beams, 
And guyly gleams 
And hums a glad refrain: 
No bird about the window darts, 
And dreary is the meadow way, 
But spring smiles blithely in our hearts, 
And gilds the blue Thanksgiving day. 


The wild wind whirls 
The leaf that curls 
Frost-jewelled in the cold, 
But all aglow 
Love's roses blow 
In fanecy’s field of gold 
When thoughts like bees on happy wings 
Through twinkling meads to Nowhere 
stray, 
While on the hearth the cricket sings 
And cheers the still Thanksgiving day. 


Then let Grief stalk 
The leaf-strewn walk 
In gloom from all apart— 
In gloom that makes 
The light that wakes 
Within both house and heart, 
The joy that round the festal board 
Blooms brightly, and transmutes the gray 
Into the gold we cannot hoard— 
I'he suushine of Thanksgiving day 
R. K. Munxrrrrick, 
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NE REASON MRS. PINKHAM'S TREATMENT HELPS WOMEN 
Q so promptly is that they have confidence in her. 

Through some of the many thousands of Mrs. Pinkham's friends an 
ailing woman will be led to write to Mrs. Pinkham at her home in Lynn, Mass., 
and will tell her symptoms. The 
reply, made without charge of any 
kind, will bear such evidence of 
knowledge of the trouble that be- 
lief in her advice at once inspires 
hope. 

This of itself is a great help. 
Then the knowledge that women 
only see the letters asking for ad- 
vice, and women only assist Mrs. 
Pinkham in replying, makes it 
easy to be explicit about the little 
things that define the disease. 

Mrs. ELizA THOMAS, of 634 
Pine St., Easton, Pa., writes: 

* DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM,—I doc- 
tored with two of the best doctors 
in the city for two years and had 
no relief. until I began the use of 
your remedies. My trouble was 
ulceration of the internal organs. 
1 suffered something terrible; 
could not sleep nights, and 
thought sometimes that death 
would be such a relief. To-day I 
am a well woman, able to do my 
own work, and have nota pain. I 
used four bottles of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound and 
three packages of Sanative Wash, 
and cannot thank you enough for 
the good it did me.” 

Mrs. M. STODDARD, Box 268, 
Springfield, Minn., writes: 

“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM,—For about four years I was a great sufferer from 
female troubles. I had backache all of 
the time, no appetite, pains in stomach, 
fainting-spells, was weak, and my system 
was completely run down. I also had 
so bad an internal derangement that 
I could scarcely walk across the 
floor. After taking two bottles of your 
Vegetable Compound and one box 
of Lozenges, can say I am _ cured.” 


CONFIDENCE 
HELPS TO 
CURE 











More Lasting, More Attractive, More Acceptable than Christmas Cards 


Little Books by 
Famous Writers 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners are glad to announce a new 
series, which will give to book lovers what they have long 
desired—the very best short stories, sketches, and verse by 
famous authors, in a dainty, convenient, and permanent form. 
The volumes are sold at a price that makes them an excellent 
substitute for the old-fashioned Christmas card. 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS (From “ Ben-Hur") - - 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF KENTUCKY - - - 

EPISODES IN VAN BIBBER’S LIFE - - - By Richard Harding Davis 
THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN - 


GOOD FOR THE SOUL - - - - = - = By Margaret Deland 
EVELINA'S GARDEN - - - ‘- -.-+ - By Mary E. Wilkins 
COBWEBS FROM A LIBRARY CORNER (Verses) By John Kendrick Bangs 
THE WOMAN'S EXCHANGE - - - - By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


THE CAPTURED DREAM - - - = = - 
STORIES OF PEACE AND WAR - - - - 


PRINTED ON CREAM- TINTED LAID PAPER, ROUGH EDGES AND 
COLORED TOP. BOUND IN BLUE CLOTH, WITH TITLE AND DESIGN 
IN SILVER ON BOTH COVERS. PRONTISPIECE IN EACH VOLUME 


THESE TEN VOLUMES ARE NOW READY 
By Lew. Wallace 


By James Lane Allen 


- By Henry van Dyke 


By Octave Thanet 
By Frederic Remington 


Fifty Cents a Volume. Other Volumes will be added from time to time. 
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THE PET-DOG SHOW 


HE third annual show of the Amer 
ican Pet-Dog Club; which opens at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, No- 
vember 29, promises to be the finest 
collection of dogs ever shown in this 


} country. The club is exclusively a woman's 


affair, organized and controlled by a coterie 
of women of wealth who are true dog-fan- 
ciers, ‘This show brings up the question of 
pet dogs and their care. 

In buying a dog the amount of space 
available for his housing and exercise is of 
primary importance in deciding on his 
breed. If a moderately large yard with 
place for kennels and a run is at one’s dis- 
posal, any breed smaller than a mastiff or a 
Great Dane may be chosen, bui if a city back 
yard is to be the dog’s only out-door world, 
or if_even the back yard is lacking, the 
choice is narrower. For many reasons ter 
riers are best adapted to town life. They 
are bright and wonderfully active, making 
the most of a limited space, and getting an 
amazing amount of exercise out of a small 
yard. They are also very independent, and 
are well able to take care of themselves in 
the street. The large, smooth - coated ter- 
riers are usually fond of children. Skyes 
are upt to be snappish. ‘Terriers are the best 
watch-dogs in the world, especially in a city 
house, being more alert than large dogs, and 
more difficult for the burglar to silence. Bull- 
terriers and black-and-tans, attractive though 
they are, have the infirmity of defective 
hearing — probably owing to the custom, 
now happily abolished, of cropping their 
ears. Poodles, French and Russian corded, 
are delightful pets. 

The dog of the hour is the Pomeranian; in 
England his vogue amounts to a craze. No 
less than sixteen specimens were sent to this 
dog show from English kennels. The Pom- 
eravian is a comparatively recent product. 
Black and sable are the most fashionable 
colors, but blue, black-and-tan, brown, fawn, 
tan,red,and parti-color are admissible. They 
must not weigh more than eight pounds, 
and the demand is for those weighing four 
pounds or less. All the toy spaniels are de- 
sirable, being intelligent and loving, and not 
especially hard to rear, except the charming 
little Japanese spaniels. 

There are four things essential to the dog's 
well-being — namely, proper housing, feed 
ing, grooming, and exercising. In all cases 
where it is possible it is best that a dog 
spend a great deal of his life out-of-doors, 
especially at night. He should have a warm, 
comfortable kennel in a corner of the yard, 
and should be taught to regard it as his in- 
evitable sleeping - quarters. Thin - coated 
dogs, toy spaniels, and dogs whose coats re- 
quire great care must be kept in the house, 
and basket-kennels for the tiny specimens 
and carpet beds for the hardier varieties 
must be provided, These should be kept 
scrupulously clean and frequently treated 
with disinfectants. Never allow dogs to 
sleep near a register or fireplace. Do not 
encourage laziness or sloth in a dog any 
more than you would in a child 

A dog’s food is, properly, porridge, bread 
and milk, broth, table scraps, dog-biscuits, 
and meat in moderation. Some green vege 
tables and bones to gnaw—wnot to break up 


| and swallow—are also part of his diet. 
Never feed a dog at the table, and never— 
| never give him confectionery, unless you 


wish to doom him to an old age of obesity 
and indigestion. One or at most two a day 
are the number of his meals, and regular 
hours for feeding should be observed. These 
are general rules. The different breeds re- 


| quire variation of diet, and their individual 


needs must be studied. 

Grooming must be done daily with the 
comb and brush, of which each breed has 
his proper kind, and with the hand—a spe- 
cies of massage, in fact. Olive oil and paraf- 
fine in equal proportions are rubbed into the 
skin to preserve the coat. Grooming is best 
done after exercise and before feeding, but 
after each meal the dog’s face should be 
sponged, especially if his hair and ears are 
long. 

It is a mistake to wash dogs too often 
When they are denied their rights of roll 
ing on the grass or on the ground an occa- 
sional tubbing is necessary. Twice a month 
is quite often enough. Small dogs may stand 
in the tub, but larger ones usually prefer to 
stand on a bath-mat. Holding the water-jug 
in the right hand, and using the left hand to 
soap with, begin to scrub the dog directly 
back of his skull. Wash both sides of the 
body, along each leg, and down the tail. Do 
not get water in the ears, as it is liable to 
cause canker. Leave the head to the last, as 
he will give himself a violent shake as soon 
as the water touches his head. Rinse in 
plenty of lukewarm water, and dry with 
rubbing. Feed him immediately after his 
bath, encourage him to exercise a little, and 
finally put him to bed to rest. 

Raeta Curtpe Dorr. 
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Most Sequisile Retail Lerfumery 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian Worid uses: 
Eaux de Cologne : Hégémonienne, Impériale, Russe, Ambrée. 
Scents : Baume de Violette, le Jardin de mon Curé, Gavotte, Tsao-Ko. 


Bapoce hale, Duchesse, Violette, Pao Rosa. 
Powder for the face : Ladies in all climates Pink, Yellow, White. 
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Business Sense 


discourages a man's taking 
chances when he can easily 
assure the end desired. 

No good business man takes 
chances with his houses and 
barns ; he insures them, so that 
in the event of loss he may not 
suffer. 

You should make such ar- 


rangements that in the event of 
your death your family will not 
suffer financially. This is what 
Life Insurance accomplishes 


Write for Information. 


HOW TO INVEST $100 A YEAR 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 


prvven, Of America. Home Orrice 
len Newark, N. 
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A HOLIDAY 


RILLAT-SAVARIN, in his Physio- 
logie du Gott, devotes the best part 
of a chapter to the eulogy of the 
wild turkey. During a visit to this 
country in 1794 he went wild-tur- 


key hunting, and was fortunate enough to | 


killasuperb specimen. A few days later he 
cooked it with his own hands, and having 
assembled a few invited friends around his 
board, they did honor to his skill as hunter 
and cook. The turkey was pronounced most 
excellent, exceeding in savor the domestic 
bird. 

Although this happened more than a cen- 
tury ago, the consumption of this denizen 
of the woods has made very little progress 
since—a fact which is to be deplored. It 
may be owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
the bird that its popularity has not more in- 
creased. . It is to be found only in the large 
markets even during the hunting seagon, and 
then at intervals only. 

The wild turkey, it appears, is still plenti- 
ful in South Carolina, and since transporta- 
tion is easy, it could be sent North in larger 
quantities without doubt, if there were a 
greater demand for it. The first victim of 
Brillat-Savarin’s skill was found in Connecti- 
cut,about five miles from Hartford, but it is to 
be presumed that wild turkeys are now ex 
tinct in this part of the United States. Quot 
ing from this celebrated gourmet, he says, 

‘The flesh of the wild turkey is darker and 
better flavored than that of the domestic.” 
Therefore he advises the farmers raising 
turkeys to give them as much liberty as pos- 
sible, letting them run or be driven into the 
woods, in order to bring them as near as pos 
sible to their primitive state, and consequent 
ly obtain as nearly as possible the same flavor 
as the wild turkey. 

Now, at the approach of the holidays, 
when the turkey plays such an important 
part on our tables, I wish to plead the cause 
of the wild bird, which does not seem to be 
appreciated enough in the country of its 
birth 

Any manner of cooking suited to the do- 
mestic bird is equally good for the wild. 
The conditions of quality are the same for 
both. Select a young bird; it will be tender. 
As there is a plentiful choice of domestic 
turkeys, I would recommend in selecting the 
latter to give the preference to one with a 
plump breast with streaks of fat on each 
side. Above all, never accept any kind of 
poultry which has been scalded to lessen the 
task of picking the feathers, or which has 
been kept any length of time in ice. The 
present abuse of ice and cold storage de- 
stroys ‘the flavor of otherwise good food. 
Any food kept in ice spoils very quickly 
when exposed to the air, and necessitates its 
immediate use 

The stuffing of poultry, 


as commonly prac 
tised, does not 


tend to bring out the best 
flavor of a bird. The thick mass of bread 
mixed with sage absorbs the juices and de 
stroys the natural taste of the meat, without 
adding in any way to its quality. 
a coarse dish of one which would otherwise 
be very delicate. One of the best French 


It makes | 





SUGGESTION 


| methods of stuffing a turkey is with truffles. 
| Unfortunately in this: country traffles are 
| not to be liad except ‘preserved; and, like 
mushrooms, they lose their flavor in the pro- 
cess; theréfore the ‘use of truffles’ here is, so 
to speak, prohibited. Nearest to thetruffles 
is the chestnut. It adds ‘to the sweetness of 
the meat without injuring’ its flavor, and is 
consequently a fair substitute for the truffle. 

A‘ turkey weighing ten pounds requires 
two pounds of large Italian chestnuts, Put 
them’ in boiling water, and lét them cook 
until tender—that is, about one hour. Strain 
thém,and while still warm shell them. Chop 
them tine; add salt, pepper, and about a half- 
cup of butter. » Pound and mix the butter in 
with a potato-masher. 

Clean and dress the turkey, never washing 
it, unless absolutely necessary, as in the case, 
for instance, where the gall by accident may 
| have been broken inside. Instead of wash- 
ing, wipe the interior carefully with a cloth. 
Singe the bird over a small alcohol-lamp; it 
is easier and cleancr than using paper. Cut 
the neck short at the base, leaving a piece of 
the skin on the back about one inch square. 
Cover the hole left. by the removal of the 
neck with it, and-sew up the edge. Cut the 
legs off at the joint, and also the small ends 
| of the wings. . With the potato-masher break 
the protruding breastbone, so that the bird 
can lie flat. Fill the inside with’ the chest- 
nuts and sew up the hole. Bring the wings 
and legs close to the body, tying them in 
position with twine; it will give a good shape 
and appearance to the bird when cooked. 
Smear the breast with butter, and put it on 
its back ina good oven. Put in the pan two 
or three table-spoonfuls of salted water. 
Cook about one bour and a half, carefully 
basting every ten minutes, and turning on 
all sides to brown. If it browns too quickly, 
| butter a piece of clean white paper and cover 
the bird with it for a little while; it will still 
cook, and yet stop browning. Take off the 
paper when its use has become unnecessary. 
Before serving, remove the strings and put 
the bird on the platter, breast uppermost. 
Pour slowly out of the pan the fat which is 
on the top, and afterwards the juice under- 
neath it. Reserve the fat for frying pur- 
poses, and serve the juice in a sauce-dish 
with the meat. The thick part of the juice. 
which remains attached to the bottom of the 
pan, is the best. To obtain it add two or 
three table-spoonfuls of boiling water, loosen 
it with a fork on the stove, and add it to the 
other part of the juice already in the sauce- 
dish. If any juice is left over after the first 
meal, put it in a small mould; when cold the 
| next day it will have formed a jelly, which 
| is delicious served with the cold meat. 
| A turkey could also be cooked without 
| stuffing. Indeed, in France most of the 

poultry or game is served in that way. 

The liver, gizzard, small ends of the wings, 

neck, and feet are used with advantage to 

| make broth. Clean the feet by scorching 

| them on red coals orin the flame of an alcohol 

lamp. Then scrape the skin which covers 
| them and remove the claws before using. 
Bertue Low. 


AMERICAN NURSES STARTING FOR SOUTH AFRICA 





























This picture, taken especially for Harper's 


gives the portraits of 
sail for 
the Boer 


some of the 
the Cape on the hospital-ship 
war 


3aZAR just before the Mesaha sailed, 
American nurses starting for England. They will 
Maine, to care for Englishmen wounded in 
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UNEXCELLED 


IAGARA 
BACON 


THE JACOB 
COMPANY, 


DOLD PACKING 
JFFALO, N. Y. 














$1000.00 
a Minute 


The annual sales of Swift and Com- 
pany for the year 1898 aggregated 
over one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars. Figuring 313 working 
days to the year, 8 hours to the day, 
shows that the sales exceeded one 
thousand dollars per minute for every 
1898 working day. Why purchase @ 
unknown goods when the name of & 
Swift guarantees purity and reliabil- ¥ 


ity in all food products? 
Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 








Womena« Mothers 


BEST APPRECIATE CUTICURA SOAP. 
Its remarkable emollient, cleansing, and pu- 
rifying properties warrant its use in the form 
of washes or solutions for annoying irritations, 
inflammations, and chafings, for ulcerative 
weaknesses, or too free or offensive perspira- 


tion, and for many sanative uses. Gentle ap- 
plications of CuTicuRA (ointment), greatest 
of emollient skin cures, in addition, will, 
in many instances, prove of marked benefit. 









A TONIC 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of 
water, refreshes and invigorates the 
entire system. A wholesome tonic. 
Genuine beass name Hozsrorp’s on wrapper, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR offers three prises of $5 00 each for the best Amateur Photographs received up to Fanuary 1, 1900, in the fol- 


4 


ses: 1. ANIMAL STUDIES; 2. STUDIES OF CHILDREN; 3. HUMOROUS STUDIES. 


Besides publishing the prise photographs in Jan- 


uary, with an appropriate notice, the Editor of the BAZAR reserves the right to publish any of the photographs sent in the competition, 
giving due credit to the photographer. Address “ Editor of HARPER'S BAZAR. 


MR. SMITHERS TALKS ON RAINY 
DAYS 


HAD another charming interview with young Mr 
Smithers the other afternoon. It was drizzling in a 
melincholy sort of way, and all nature seemed in a tent 
ful mood. It was this state of the weather, I think, 
that started off Mr. Smithers on “‘ Rainy Days,” a sub- 
ject in which most gentlemen of his years take a deep in 


Rainy days,” he remarked, impressively is kinder 


like olives—yer don’t think you'll like ‘em at first, but 
afterwards you do 

W hen a fellow has fixed things to go fishing or hunt 
ing birds’ nests on a Saturday morning, and got his 
clothes all ‘ranged the night before so’s he can jump into 
em all at once to save time dressin’, and then when he 
gets up and hears the rain splashin’ on the window-pane, 


ind looks out an’ sees the yard all full o' big puddles— 
why, he feels so mad he—he could kick things! 


When it’s like that, everything goes wrong You 
k yer shoe-lace, and when you go down to breakfast 
the oatmeal seems lumpy and the coffee’s full o’ grounds 
Father says, ‘What makes you scowl so?” Then sister 
chimes in and says, ‘1 guess he got out o' the wrong side 





























STUDYING A NEW ROLE 


e bed this morning’; and o' course that don’t make 
y 1 fi l any cheerfuler 

But mother understands a fellow! She says, ‘I'm 
disappointed by the weather too, Dick, so I guess we'll 
both have to stay in the house to-day and ’muse each 
other Then when father’s gone to the office and sister 


is sittin’ in the libery readin’ one o’ those foolish ‘ Elsie’ 
books. mother and I go up in the garret and play. We 
gen'ally pertend it’s a castle, and that mother’s the queen 
ma knight. Of course it don’t look much like a 
castle, but there’s an old arm-chair up there on a box, and 
when it’s kinder dark you'd almost think ‘twas a throne 
if yon pertend real bard 

We'd gen'ally pe rtend the castle was alttackted, and 
that I had to pertect the queen. I'd slash at the enemy 
with my sword till they was all dead, cept, maybe, the 
captain, and he's gen’ally a big clothes-horse, and awful 
hard to kill Funny thing about that arm chair Father 
came home early one afternoon and found us in the 
garret 

‘Why, Margaret!’—that’s mother’s name—‘ why don't 
you clear out a lot of this rubbish? It only clutters up 
the place. What's the use of keeping that old chair?’ 
rhat’s what father said 

Mother came up close to father and put her hand on 
his shoulder 

Oh, Charlie,’ she said mother mostly calls him 
Charles, cept when she’s talkin’ about gettin’ a new hat 
or somethin’; then she calls him Charlie—‘ how can you 


ma 


say that? Don’t you remember anything about that dear 


ld chair? 
‘Why,’ said father, ‘it vsed to be in your mother's 
parlor, didn't it? 


Yes,’ said mother, kinder soft and low. ‘I was sit- 
tin’ in that chair when you p’posed to me—don't you re- 
member?’ 

*** Why, so you were!’ said father. ‘And so you've kept 
it all these years! You sent’mental little woman!’ Which 
was kinder funny, cos mother isn’t little any more 

***Do you ‘member,’ says father, ‘how first you was 
sittin’ in the chair, and then somehow we both sat in it 
together that night?’ 

*** Dear old chair!’ says mother 

** And it never so much as groaned,’ says father. And 





























Miss CURTAIN-CALL AT HOME 





























AS CLEOPATRA 
ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH MISS CATH 
ERINE CURTAIN-CALL, TOYTOWN'S 
COMEDIENNE. 


Photographs by Core. 


then, kinder sudden like, he cries: ‘1 wonder if it ’d hold 
us both now? Let’s try.’ Atid what d’you s’pose? Why, 
they both climbed up and squeezed into the old chair, 
and got a-talkin’ about old times, and kissin’, and carryin’ 
on like some young lady and gentleman that’s jes en 
gaged! 

‘* Byme-by they saw me a-starin’ at em, and they gets 
kinder red in the face, and father says, laughin’, ‘ Dick, 
for a moment I thought I was a boy again, but you've 
killed the ‘llusion.’ 

“Then mother wipes her eyes as though she'd been 
cryin’ a little, and she whispers, ‘Dick, there'll come a 
day when you won't be thinking of the future and you'll 
like to dream of the past.’ 


“When mother an’I gets tired of playin’ we have 
luncheon up in the garret, an’a real luncheon too. It's 
easy ‘nough to pertend "bout most things, but when you're 
hungry a makebelieve dinner isn’t any good. 

‘We call it a banquet, and Bridget brings the things 
up on a tea-tray. We call Bridget our faithful r’tainer. 
Maybe we'll have cold ham, but we don’t call it that. We 
always use court lang’age. Mother'll say, ‘ My lord, wilt 
thou have some of this roast boar’s head?’ and I'd say, 
‘Thank you, your majesty, I wilt.’ But Bridget ’d most 
spoil it all by laughin’. Then I'd turn to her and frown, 
an’ say, ‘I muffin on thee, varlet!’ which means you're 
angry. But it don’t have any effect on Bridget. She 
cries, ‘Mercy on us, what a boy!’ and then she laughs and 
shakes till she nearly drops the tray; and mother an’ I 
have to laugh too, ’cos, ’cos—well, ‘cos we can’t help it. 
By-and-by, when it gets too dark to read, p’r’aps sister ’ll 
come up in the garret, and then mother tells us stories till 
it’s all black outside and we can hear father’s voice down- 
stairs wantin’ to know where his family is. Then mother 
says it’s time to get dressed for dinner, and Jsay, ‘ Thank 
you, mother dear, for ’musing me, and I’ve had a lovely 
time!’ 

**Why, do you know,” said Mr. Smithers, in conclu 
sion, ‘I'd as soon spend a rainy day with mother as—as 
go fishing—almost!” 





























AS LADY MACBETH 


THE BEACON-LIGHT OF LOVE 


Wen I was but a little child 

They tucked me, oh, so snug and tight 
Into my trundle-bed, and then 

They left me with the Night; 


Left me there to sail away 

Upon the breast of gentle sleep— 
A solitary sailor on 

The Dream Sea vast and deep 


But though about me blackness reigned, 
The door was never shut quite tight; 

And ‘cross the room there sped to me 
A tiny ray of light. 


’T was like a beacon sent to save 
Me from the rocks of childish fears, 
And the nameless night-time noises 
All so dread to childish ears. 


For I kaew that where the lamp-light 
Filtered through—a threadlike thing— 
There sat mother, softly knitting, 
And I knew that I could bring 


Her swiftly to me on the instant, 
Even though I whispered low; 
So I felt no harm could reach me, 
And I feared not any foc! 
D. Z. D. 
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. Foreign Patents, 


Edges of skirts 
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bound with 


Feder's 
S Pompadour 


now retailed at seven cents a yard, are 
always well bound, neat, and clean! 
Do not accept worthless imitations, 
no matter what price you are asked 
forthem ; they are but poor imitations 
of the genuine. See that every yard 
of the Brush Binding you buy has 
the words ‘“Feder’s Pompadour”’’ 
stamped thereon. This has been done 
for your protection against possible 
misrepresentations. We 
Feder’s Pompadour to last long 
as the skirt. Your dealer will tell 
you this guarantee is good. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


Established in 1847. NEW YORK. 


eeececee ee £64 eee £46448 O@ 


W.8 J. Sloane 


Invite attention to their superb stock of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


C ti 
arpetings 
OF ALL. GRADES. | 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
American Smyrna and 
Axminster Rugs, | 
Linoleum and Oilcloth, 
Upholstery Goods and Special 
Design Furniture. 
All at REASONABLE PRICES. 
Broadway & 19th $1. 


Rew York. 


guarantee 
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GUARDED 
Coit 


THE CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Does Nor SUPER 
BEND NICKEL PLATE 


. Net Cheapest, but BEST 
’ Fast ther € S almost 
sd automat Super nickel - plated ; 
a doesn't tur sssy. Made in 9 siz 
c from 4% is 4% inches. Finished 
z in nicke lack ex I vid, and 
~ silver 
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» OAKVILLE CO., Waterbur 
The fraudulently and flagrantly 
feited article on the market to-day 


y, Conn. 





most counter 


is ine genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. 7 hey may be 
misled by the bottle and label, but they Anow the | 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads: | 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem | 
Julichs Platz—the word “gegeniber"’ must appear or | 
the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send forcircular. | 

Each bottle also bears the label of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
Vici Kid 
Vici Friction Polish /& 
Vici Paste Polish 


THE GEST SHOE LEATHER, THE GEST SHOE 
ORESSING, THE GEST SHOE POLISH. NO ONE 
CLSE MAKES THEM, OF CAN MAKE Tet 


ROBT. H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia. 





| and young people’s books will also be given. 
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Terms: to Cents 


a Copy— 


$4 00 a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions 


may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTH 


New York Ciry: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


ERS, PUBLISHERS 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 


37 Avenue de I’Opéra, Paris 





T is the intention of the editor to begin 
publishing shortly from month to month, 
in the Bazar, a list of the most recent 
publications of interest to Bazar read- | 

It is the desire of the editor to give 
his readers an authoritative guide specially 
adapted to the needs and interests of the 
mother, the home-maker, and housekeeper. 
He regrets that lack of space makes a review 
of those books received impossible. How- 
ever, no book will be mentioned which has 
not been approved. Its appearance, there- 
fore, in the list means that it has been chosen 
from the mass of books issued at the time, 
as a representative demonstration of the sub- 
ject under treatment. A list of children’s 


ers. 


a. 
THE next number of the Bazar will con- 
tain an article on Christmas gifts, with il- 
lustrations and full directions for making the 
gifts which have been chosen from the best 
material held for the holiday exhibitions. 


HE front page of the Bazar of December 

2 will give a reproduction of Miss Caro- 
line Peddle’s bass-relief portrait of a little 
girl, a subject treated somewhat in the man- 
ner of her buss-relief, ‘‘ The Candle Child.” 


@. 
HE Women’s Art Club of New York city 
lias lately held an exhibition of women’s 
work which will be treated in the Bazar of 
December 2 by illustrations of some of the 





best specimens chosen from the collection. 


VERY ample display of the novel de- 
velopments of fashion will be made in 
the pages of the Bazar of December 2. This 
will embrace fur-trimmed and plain cloth 


| gowns, together with hats of the latest Paris- 


ian, Viennese, and London make; alsoa wide 
variety of dinner bodices and tea gowns, the 
list being so comprehensive as to cover the 
varied needs of the modern woman at this 
special period of the year. The number will 
be unusually valuable as illustrating the new 
skirt forms, trimmings, and draperies, for it 
is in this particular department of women’s 
gowning that the greatest innovations have 
occurred during the present season. In the 
ensuing issue of the Bazar each skirt illus- 
trated will represent an entirely different 
treatment of the winter's skirt form. 
HE special cut-paper-pattern features of 
the forth-coming number of the Bazar 
will include a dainty evening gown for 
women and a fashionable party gown for 
young girls, each of which is representative 
of the most exclusive style of the present 
season. The unapproachable value of these 
patterns is meeting with a wider apprecia- 
tion each week, and their excellence is likely 
to be demonstrated to a still larger audience 
in the near future. Besides the absolute ex- 
clusiveness of the designs, their perfection 
of cut and the truly fashionable lines upon 
which they are built are causing them to be 
valued alike by advanced dressmakers and 
good home dressmakers, 
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Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 


The 


Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by wail 


Ianonanoer.—The garnet Cashmere gown you de- 
-cribe ought to be very pretty when completed. The 
new sheath skirt, No. 233, is absolutely smooth, and 
if you desire to use it as a foundation, you will find it | 
1 good model. Nevertheless, if you are sure of the fit 
of the old skirt pattern, we see no reason why you | 
+hould not make it conform to your present needs, 
We have several over-dress or peplum patterns issued 
with our cnt paper pattern department, Among these 
is a plain long over-dress, similar to the illustration 
you mention, which is cut upon a circular model, and 
is No. 172. We have also a long peplum that reaches 
to the foot of the gown, and is slashed on each side of 
the front, this is No. 195; while still a third may be 
effectively adapted from skirt pattern No. 188, the 
lower part of which is composed simply of shaped 
ruffies. In the Bazan of December 2 a still later form 
of peplum will be published. The sheath back you 
prefer is too pretty a skirt form to disappear rapidly. 


Bratnior.—The pattern you ask after will be used 
in the walking length; but this does not mean a par- 
tienlarly short skirt. The length the catalogue de- 
scribed as walking length just touches the ground in 
the back. The pattern of the skirt you ask abont 
ouly provides for that length. 

You will be likely to get the most authentic infor- 
mation on the subject of your ancestors by addressing 
the New York Genealogical Society, No. 226 West Fil- 
ty-eight Street, New York city, We question whether 
the information could be found in the Congressional 
Library, without a great deal of research. 


A Youne Moruer.-—You can use your black Chan- 
tilly lace over white taffeta. Some of the smartest of | 
the imported gowns are made of the lace, and the col- 
ored velvet will give it the needed color. The colorof 
the faille of which you enclose sample is not new nor 
particularly fashionable, but this winter there are so 
many different colors worn you need not be afraid to 
remodel your gown. Cover the body of your waist 
with yellow lace in jacket effect, and have collar and 
belt of a deep pink velvet on the old-rose shade; trim 
your skirt with bands of velvet. You can have a 
ruffed or pleated flounce, with an over-skirt cat in 
points or scallops bound with velvet. 





In Dovnt.—Crépons are among the novelty goods 
this season, but I think you would be better pleased if 
you made up your costome with a cloth skirt. The 
velvet jacket will be very smart, and much more elab- | 
orate in effect than a cloth one unless you have the 
cloth trimmed with lace and velvet. If youn have the 
crépon skirt, there is no reason why you should not 
wear it with the velvet coat. 


Munervy Anyn.—You can never make your gown 
look in style if it is too short, and you would better 
remodel it entirely. Pattern No. 194 onght to help 
you ont of your difficnlty. The material is so attrac- 
tive, it would be a great pity not to use it. 


} you to choose from 


Mus. J. W. C.—A smart cloth tailor gown would be | 


your best investment, and you would better send for 
seme samples of the new cloths before you decide. 
Choose some color that is becoming, and make your 


| gown elaborate with the trimmings. 


M. W. B. 
cloth coat for the money you have to spend, and this 
season there are quite a number of different styles for 
You will do better if you buy a 
medium. weight cloth and have a lining, than a heavy 
unlived jacket. 


Forty-rive.—All the shades of purple are suitable, 
and you can certainly find a becoming shade. You 
can perfectly well wear bive if you so desire, but 1 am 
sure, When you once try the pinkish heliotrope and 
the royal purple, you will greatly preferthem. A dark 
velvet princesse gown would be most suitable. 


Prerirxiry.—The color of the sample you enclose is 
so"Aattractive that I feel you must be very careful in 
whatever you choose to trim it with, or as to the style 
you decide npon having it made in. To begin with, 
do not use far on it at all, The very newest and 


smartest gowns are not trimmed with fur, and al- | 


though mauy of the jackets are faced with revers and 
collar of fur, if you have a set of furs all through— 
muff, boa, etc.—it would be better for you to wear the 
set, aud make both coat and gown up with other trim- 
mings. In such a coler and material as yon purpose 
using for your gown, one of the most attractive models 
is made with a plain skirt, cut in the circular fashion 
in the back, but with mach more fulness than the 
cirenlar skirts have had for some time. Around the 
bottom the skirt is finished with three small circular 
flonnces and a heading of the cloth. Both heading 
and flounces are trimmed with stitched bands. The 
waist should have a bolero opening in front over a 
fftted waistcoat of a very pale shade of bine velvet, 
embroidered with black and white embroidery silk, 
and turquoise and jet beads. The jacket is braided 
around with two or three different widths of braid, 
and is very short and close-fitting. If you do not care 
to use the embroidered velvet, you can use the panne 
velvet which now is painted by hand, and is exquisite 
in coloring. 

Your jacket will require most careful treatment, but it 
ought to be very sutisfactory. Make it up with the fancy 
revers in stitched velvet of a deeper or lighter shade, 
or with folds of figured silk and black satin combined. 
Have the fronts so cut that you can wear them but. 
toned over or left open to show the fancy waistcoat 
of the waist. You will not need to have the skirt 
made with an exaggerated train, but it must be long. 
The under-skirt you can have short enough to clear 
the ground, but it must be finished with three or four 
ruffles or flounces, xo that it will stand out full when 
the upper skirt is lifted. The play entitled “ Six Cups 
of Chocolate” was published in Bazar, Vol, XXVIL, 
No. 1 (January 6, 1894), 


You ought to be able to buy a very smart | 
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Stern Bros 


are now exhibiting in their 


Fur Dept’s 
| later importations of 


High-Class Garments 
in the most desirable 
Furs and Combinations; 


including 

many novel designs in 
Opera Wraps, 
Jackets, 

Collars and Scarfs 
They also desire to 


call attention to their facilities 
for making to order 


Fur Coats, 
Wraps and 
Fur-lined Garments 


for which theyshow 
a very large collection 
of high-grade skins 
from which to select 


West 23d St. N.Y. 


Pox 
Ci enOC, 


Rich Laces. 


Renaissance, Cluny, 
and Applique All Overs, 
Bands, and Flouncings. 


Lace and Jet Robes. 
Crochet, Russian, Arabesque, 
Venetian Laces, 

Drapery Nets, Chiffons. 


Broadooay K 19h st. 


NEW YORK. 
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Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


z Specified 
- ladies’ 
where. 


No Rubber. 
No Chemicals. 


by 
tailors 


leading 
every 


a 









Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 


Every Pair 
Warranted. 
dealer does 
not keep them, send 
25 cents for sample 


pair. Illustrated book 
let free. 


OMO MFG. CO., 


Middletown, 
; Conn. 
@ 0004 2424204242484 248444 


if your 
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{ LAFERRIERE? 

28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 4 

| Reminds its numerous American 8 

| Lady-Customers who honour this > 

firm with their orders that they will D 

always find there the most splendid * 

assortment of the very latest no- 

» ¢ velties created in > 

" ROBES ", MANTEAUx } 

ai COSTUMES} 

Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 0 

of Wales. os 
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TOOTH BRUSH, 





ask for “ the tooth 
brush in a yellow box.” It ns 
between the teeth. Adults’, 3 Children’s, (2 sizes), 25c. 
| At all dealers’. Send for book “Tooth Truths.” 
ENCE [IFG. CO., 16 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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A THANKFUL BOY 
I cet kept in most of the time 
Down where I go to echool, 
And teacher says she doesn't know 
But that I'm just a fool 
And all the fellers in my clase 
Are stronger far than me, 
And when it comes to fights and scraps 
I'm licked most generally. 


My dad, he’s always awful cross, 
And ma’s a trifle worse, 
And everything I try to do 
They say is quite perverse; 
Ard my aunt Hannah says she thinks 
I'm “bout the woret she knows— 
Twould seem as if I had no friends, 
No matter where I goes 


I never haverno Incl at all; 
Moet thivgs with me go wroug: 
I always seem to screech and how! 
When I would sing a song. 
No matter what I try to do, 
In morning, noon, or night, 
It never seems ae if I could 
Do jast exactly right 


Yet. when Thankegiving comes around 
I'm just as full of thanks 

Ae if all things was right with me 
And never was no spanks; 

I've got a sort of gladsome soul, 
An airy sort of air, 

Aud when things seem to go awry, 
I sort of just don't care 


Some lads get everything there is 
They're pretty lucky boys 

I never get a single thing, 
In marbles, books, or toys 

But, all the same, I do not weep 
When others get the pelf 

Because, you see, I've got a good 
Opinion of myself. 


A NARRCW 


OVERHEARD AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


An Automobile that can go and won't go ought to 
be made to go. 
You may drive an Automobile to water, bat you 
cannot make him drink. 
It’s benzine makes the Motor go. 
an 
A horseless cab’s a charming thing, 
Bat if she had her choice, 
The prima donna'’d always choose 
To have a hoarseless voice. 
quate 


“TI tell you, Reany,” sald the Bay Mare, “them 
automobiles are all right in their way; but there aren’t 
any high-steppers among ‘em like you and me.” 

** No,” said the Roan forse. sadi .° * That's just it. 
They're all high-rollers inetead, and that’s what makes 
‘em popular.” 

—_——_—»_-——- 


An old servant of John Randolph of Roanoke, from 
a long course of indulgence, grew to assnme such airs 
of proprietorship that his master, unable longer to 
endure it, resolved to get rid of him, and summoning 
him into his presence one morning, said, with impres- 
sive solemnity, 

“ Ephraim, you and I will have to part.” 

For a moment the old negro eyed him with dumb 
astonishment; then, suddenly finding voice, 

** Lord, Mars John," he exclaimed, “ whar is you 
gwine to?” 

queda 


The lamp’s gove out, and I can't see 
My piece of cake that’s frosted ; 
I do not know just where I am 
I think I must be losted 
———— 


* What do I get on that ?” inquired the hungry-look- 
ing individual as he tossed his overcoat on the counter 
of the pawn-shop 

“You get some fresh paint on it,” answered the 
pawnbroker, cheerily; “that counter has just been 
painted.’ 

_—— 


* After all,” remarked the philosopher, “ the arm- 
leas wonder is better off than some of us. He grasps, 


despite his affliction, every opportunity that comes to 
him, because nothing ever slips through bis flugers 


” 





ase 


= 


A WARNING. 


feather 


Duster, “ Weta, oc» TURK, HAVE A GOOD TIME WHILE yYot 


CAN; THANKS 


olvINne 18 Henn, AND Cuntisrmas 18 ComMING, AND I MUST HAVE A NEW Dress.” 


ESCAPE, 


MRS. JEPSON’S CHRISTMAS ECONOMY. 

The other evening, while Mr. Jepson sat before his 
blazing log fire, puffing rings of cigar smoke idly into 
the air and watching them curl and swirl away along 
the ceiling, his wife noticed that he was buried in deep 
reflection, and said, 

** Has anything gone wrong to-day 7” 

“Not that I know of,” replied Mr. Jepson, as he 
swung his slipper to and fro on the toe that pointed 
to the. fire—“ nothing that I know of I was just 
a-thinking—that’s all.” 

“ And what were you thinking about ?” asked Mrs. 
Jepson, as she sat on the arm of bis chair and slid her 
hand along the top of it. 

“T was just thinking about Christmas.” 

“ And what are you goivg to give me, Reginald?” 
she broke in. ’ 

“1 was bot thinking ahont. what I am going to give 
you, becagse I don’t, know. yet.” 

“How soon do you think you will be likely to 
know 7” Mrs. Jepson naked, in fond pleading tones. 
And Setees Re on make a reply she sobed, locking 
upon with en expressign of moonlight 
sentiment, * Would you Toi = what I am going 
to give you™™ 

“T would not, so please don’t tell me for the world ; 
to be in possession of such a bit of knowledge would 
entirely set my mind at re=t,and thus destroy all the 
pleasures of anticipation. What I was thinking about 
is, where all the money is to comefrom that will be 
necessary to pay for the pres@iits We must make to 
those whom we rememberxswmnter of form or tradi- 
tion—the always-with-yon- crowd. Now there's old 
Mehetabel, shealwhyw lft t6 have five pounds of high- 
priced green tea" 

“T have just bonght five pounds of cheap black tea 
for her at forty’cents a pound.” 

** But she won't-be satisfied unless it’s green,” in- 
sisted Mr. Jepson. ’ 

“She will not. know,the difference,” said Mrs. Jep- 
eas I only last week learned that she is color 
lind.” 

* Then there’s uncle this and cousin that and aunt 
what’s-her-name and—”’ 

; “Never mind, Mr. Jepson ; 
or—" 

“ And how soon will the bill come in ?” broke in Mr. 
Jepson, with a suddenness that cansed the ash to 
drop ‘off his cigar and splash all over Mrs. Jepson's 
favorite rig-in a thousand dusty fragments—" how 
soon will thésé. bills come in?” 

“They won't come in at all,” replied Mrs. Jepson, 
with a smile calenlated to fill Mr. Jepson with a snd- 
den appreciation of tlie great all-round sterling quality 
of her great. financial head—“ they won't come in at 
all, Mr. Jepson, because there will not be any to come 
in—that's why.” 

Mr. Jepson looked at her with a puzzied air; he 
had heard of songs without words, and bricks without 
straw, but he had never before heard of purchases 
without cash equivalent. 

** December, my dear,” she began, with a fond per- 
snasive air, “is not the proper time to buy Christmas 
presente, because then everything, from a shaving- 
rush to Omar Khayyém's poems, is at a premiam. 
I bought all my Christmas presents last January, on 
bargain counters, and: on days when sacrifices and 
burnt-offerings, if I may so spéak, were in order at all 
the big departmept stores. They are all paid for, and 
have been camphor-balled in trunks all summer. I have 
saved evongh by this means to enable me to go out 
next Jannary and lay in the Christmas gifts for 1900." 

Mr. Jepsou thonght his wife had never looked quite 
#0 beautiful and lovely before as upon this occasion, 
when the log fire played hide-and-seek in her fairy 
dimples—because the lamp was out, that the mellow 
light might dance on the walls and ceiling with all its 
charm and witchery. 

“ Mrs.’ Jupson,” said Mr. Jepson, with a smile that 
was sunehi ne itself, ‘1 now know a thing that I always 
only supposed, namely, that when I married you I did 
notmake a colossal mistake. I will not attempt to 
show, my appreciation of your rare wisdom and fore- 
thought displayed in this Christmas business, It shall 
be a casé in which appreciation shall be shown in ac- 
tions, notin words... How mach have you saved, in the 
cold, prosaic, pristine shekels of the realm, by the 
January purchases ?” 

“Fifteen dollars, at least,” replied Mra. Jepson, 
proudly 

When she had left him alone to finish his post- 
prandial cigar in peace a few minutes later, Mr. Jep- 
son soliloquized, while looking at his smoke rings 

“1 shall certainly astonish her with a fifteen-dollar 
present—get her something she would have to have 
anyhow—and then she will be delighted, and I wil] stil! 
be even with the game. Then she may feel encouraged 
to go on and hunt bargains in groceries and meat.” 

So. the next day he went to a fashionable hat-em- 
poriam and selected two fifteen-dollar hats, totally 
different as regards fabric, architecture, and general 
effect, saying : 

“Send these home, that my wife may take her 
choice. 

They were duly sent home, and that night Mr. Jep- 
son entered the house with a light heart. 

“ Oh, you dear old thing,” said Mrs. Jepson, “ to send 
those lovely hats home for a choice, and— ” 

* Haven't I good taste?” broke in Mr. Jepson. 


they are all provided 





“Indeed you have,” said Mra. Jepson—“ indeed you 
have; avd they were both so perfectly lovely and be- 
coming, Mr. Jepson, that I could not tell which I 
wan the more, and so, after great deliberation, I 
split the difference, so to speak, and—” 

She paused a moment, and Mr. Jepson asked, 

* And what?” 

* And I took them both,” replied Mrs, Jepson, sud- 
denly throwing ber arms about her husband’s neck 
and giving him a hearty kis# before he could recover 
himself sufficiently to enter ra ey > of a protest. 

. K. Monxirrrion 


a 


After the welcome to Admiral Dewey at Washing- 
ton, a little four-year-old was taken by her mother to 
visit the National Museom for the first time in her 
brief career. The mother was rather surprised when 
the first question pat by her danghter relative to the 
great collection of curiosities was, “* Where's Dewey 7” 








THE HALF-GUINEADIG | 


COMPOUND ZOOLOGY. 
The talf-guinea pig is a freak, 
For which many eagerly seek ; 
Though worthy of praise, 
They're not easy to raise— 
I baven’t seen oné for a week 
Canotys Weis. 





FROM THE BOOMOPOLIS “ BAZOO.” 


Mr. John P. Swatman, an estimable and athletic 
citizen of this community, called, day before yester- 
day, and blacked our left eye, — one of our 
ankles, broke a rib for us, skinned our nose, pied one 
of our forms, rent our raiment, and otherwise beat, 
maniled, maltreated, and licked us, abruptly causing us 
to change sundry of our opinions, and bringing us to 
a clear understanding of certain facts which we did 
not before realize—all fur lying about him in the last 
issue of our vile and disreputable sheet. If common 
report is to be believed, he served us mighty right by 
so doing. 

_—— > 


“Great Scott! Maria, what are you duing 2” yelled 
Mr. Seribbler. “Those are my latest jokes that you 
threw into the stove. Get 'em ont, quick!” 

“1am no cat’+paw,” said Mrs. Scribbler, scornfally, 
“to get your chestnuts out of the fire.” 


—_— p——_ 


O'Mutsacan. “ Phwat kind av a job have yez now, 
O'Hara?” 

O'Hara. “ Shure it’s an aisy job I have now, Dinny 
L stand on the corner «wid wan sign hung on the front 
av me, and wan sign ‘ung on the back av me, and, be 
gorra, betwane the two I git me livin’.” 


-—_——~.>— -- 


The ontieok in the Philippines 
Would surely be less murky 

If, steari of shooting them with lead, 
Ve plugged them full of turkey. 


> 


Mes. Marmanvxe (enthusiastically). “See those 
oung lovers sitting so close together on that bench 
om How beautifully the future opens before them! 
How happy they are! To them everything is pos- 
sible !” 

Me. MargmMapuke 


puffing at his cigar). 
nothing probable.” 


* And 





